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f THE NEw READERS. 


BUTLER’S SERIES. 
BOUND IN CLOTH. 


UNSURPASSED— 
' JN ALL THE ESSENTIALS OF GOOD READERS, 
IN MECHANICAL EXECUTION, 
IN GRADATION, 
IN CHEAPNESS. 








180 ILLUSTRATIONS (18 of which are full-page) engraved from original drawings 
and oil paintings made especially for this series by Peter Moran, Alice Barber, S. J. Ferris, 


Thomas Moran; Faber, Stevens, Poor, Bensell, Sheppard, Sooy, Beard, Faas, 
Cary, Lummis, Sayre, Lippincott, 2nd other eminent artists. 
Beautifully Printed on Tinted Paper. 


The province of a Reading Book is to furnish proper material for tecching reading. It seems necessary 
to absert this in view of the modern tendency to inwrap, overlay, and generally confuse that part of a child’s 
education known as “learning to read” with a multiplicity of what may be termed side-issues—kindred, 
perhaps, but not material, and which, like the modern “ variations” to an old-time melody, either divert the 
mind from the subject mainly under consideration or completely disguise its identity. 

With this idea in view, the publishers of Batler’s Series have presented in these new Readers all that has 
been deemed essential for teaching reading easily and properly. These essentials are given in the best style. 
Whatever differences of opinion there may be in regard to the first proposition, there can be no question as 
to the beauty and clearness of the typography, the artistic finish and appropriateness of the illustrations, and 
the thorough, careful gradation secured by the authors’ plan of arrangement. 

In the matter of gradation, the three niain points taken into consideration were the sentiment of the 
lesson, the easiness or difficulty of the words tised in its expression, and the proper variety of pleasing and 
instructive material. Many selections, not too advanced in sentiment, were either modified in language, or 
rejected as interfering with the distinct plan of a gradual increase of the vocabulary, which allowed only a 
limited number of new words to each lesson. These words, being diacritically marked, not only indicate the 
correct pronunciation, but also furnish valuable opportunities for phonic analysis. 

The publishers, in submitting these books to the educational public as the proper judges of their merits, 
do so with a fair degree of confidence in their acceptability. It would be useless to say that the series is 
cheap, beautiful, well graded, and well fitted generally for teaching reading, if such were not the case; and 
on these points they have no hesitation in allowing the books to speak for themselves. 

Liberal terms will be made for Readers exchanged for this new 
series. Special discount to the trade and dealers generally. Freight 
paid on all supplies for introduction, and an allowance made to per- 
sons authorized to handle supplies. 


SAMPLE SETS. 


Sample sets of this series will be sent by mail for examination on 
receipt of $1.50. This amount will be returned if the books are intro- 


duced. 


Send for Specimen Pages, Circulars and Catalogue. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., Pus uisHErs, 


18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION.* 


PROCEEDINGS OF TWENTY-NINTH SESSION. 


HE Twenty-ninth session of the Penn- 

sylvania State Teachers’ Association 
was called to order at 10 a. m. on Tuesday, 
July ro, in the court house at Williamsport, 
by the President, Dr. N. C. SCHAEFFER, of 
Kutztown Normal School. 

‘Nearer, my God, to Thee,’’ was sung, 
with Prof. W. B. HA. at the organ, as- 
sisted by Prof. FisKE on the cornet. 

Rev. J. C. CLarke, of Pine street M. E. 
Church offered prayer. 


9? 


ADDRESSES OF WELCOME, 

Supt. S. TRrANsEAU, in behalf of the 
teachers of Williamsport, made the follow- 
ing address : 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
State Teachers’ Association: To me has been 
assigned the pleasant duty to welcome you to 
our city, and to ourhomes. We teachers and 
directors of Williamsport were more than 
pleased, we were delighted, when we learned 
that your Association at Pottsville selected this 
city for the firstannual meeting during the third 
century of the founding of our beloved Com- 
monwealth. Methinks, if William Penn, of thrice- 
blessed memory, could look in upon this as- 
sembly of teachers and friends of education, 
his sainted heart would swell with emotions akin 
to those which angels are said to feel over one 
sinner that repenteth. He would rejoice that 
his children, and his children’s children 
even to the seventh and eighth gene- 
rations, had kept in filial remembrance that 
grand and patriotic sentiment first proclaimed 
in his frame of government: ‘That which 





* Reported by Mr. J. D. Pyott, Lancaster, Pa. 





makes a good constitution must also keep it, 
namely, men of wisdom and virtue, qualities that, 
as they descend not with worldly inheritance, 
must be carefully propagated by a virtuous 
education of youth.”” Where, Mr. President, in 
all time past, can you find a founder of a state 
who laid down such a firm basis for the future 
prosperity and happiness of a great people? 

As the years roll on, so may also that cause 
which you so ably and so nobly represent, go on 
advancing until light and knowledge, culture 
and morality, cover our favored land as the 
waters cover the great deep. 

I need not describe to you thesteacher’s call- 
ing. I need not tell you that education is that 
power, or the source rather of that power, which 
makes a human being a man; that teaches a 
poor plough-boy to become a poet of immortal 
song; that takes a rail-splitter or a tow-path 
boy and carries him through various offices of 
public trust into the Presidential chair of fifty 
millions of free people. Education, sanctified 
by the truth, is that which gives value to all that 
is valuable, and ennobles all that is worthy the 
name of nobility. 

Consider, fellow teachers, how the cause which 
we represent has grown. From violent opposi- 
tion and open hostility on the part of a large 
minority of the Commonwealth fifty years ago 
the common school system has expanded until 
the morning bell chants its welcome matin to 
more than twenty-two thousand teachers, call- 
ing together nearly a million of pupils in the 
halls of learning. 

To welcome into our midst those whose busi- 
ness and calling it is to direct the first conscious 
efforts of the human mind towards all that is 
grand, noble and good in society, state and 
church ; to teach the rising generation the proper 
enjoyment of all the gifts a beneficent Provi- 
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dence has placed within its reach, is to mea 
pleasure inde« d. 

We feel somewhat proud of our educational 
facilities. Besides Sixty eight public schools 
for the instruction of thirty-five hundred 
dren, we have several private tnstituti 
learning, one of which enjoys 
only of this but also of other States 

Our teachers are faithful, intelligent and 
voted to their calling. They 
ward with pleasure to this meeting of the 
ciation, and they have shown their intere 
it by enrolling themselves as members. 
rectors, though nearly all engaged in priv 
business, are yet ever mindful of the duty 
responsibility imposed upon them by the 
munity. 

Wishing you, Mr. President, 
the Association, a pleasant and profitable meet- 
ing, permit me to extend to you all, on behalf 
of our directors and teachers, a kindly greeting 
and a cordial welcome. 


County Supt. ¢ RIDDELL sp 
half of the teac hess af the coun ty, 
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college, so that almost any evening may be 
seen upon our streets, children laboring undera 
burden of books, the titles of which, to them, 
are almost unknown. A change is needed in 
our course of study, more practical work and 
mind discipline, more that is useful, and less 
that is simply ornamental. Let mind-culture 
and discipline be the main object, so that when 
our boys and girls leave the restraining influence 
of the school-room, they shall be thorough, ca- 
pable, self-reliant, able to take their place among 
the men and women of the day. 

Then welcome, thrice welcome ! and may we 
continue to deliberate, until the ideal school 
shall be found at every cross road, and the 
the ideal teacher in every school. 

The Board of Education and City Coun- 
cils of Williamsport were represented by 
Mayor Parsons, who spoke as follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 1 have been re- 
quested, not only by the Board of Education 
of this city, but also by its Select and Common 
Councils, to welcome you to Williamsport. I 
perform this duty with peculiar pleasure. 

We all recognize in the members of this As- 
sociation, those who from their position and 
opportunities exercise an influence that can 
hardly be over-estimated. To you is intrusted, 
in a great measure, the training of the youth of 
this Commonwealth. How nobly and how faith- 
fully you and your predecessors have accom- 
plished that duty, the whole history of the State 
attests. 

These annual meetings prove that that which 
has been so well performed in the past, will, we 
hope, be excclled in the future. Therefore, for 
the good you have done and for the good you 
will do, I cordially welcome you to this city in 
the name of its authorities and in the name of 
all its citizens. 

RESPONSE, 

State Deputy Henry Houck, chairman, 
responded on behalf of the Executive Com- 
mittee: 

The best answer to this warm welcome will 
be the successful carrying out of the programme 
of work prepared for this session. I never 
doubted the success of this meeting after Wil- 
liamsport was selected as the place. As you 
know, my own first choice was Asbury Park, 
where we could have given the teachers from 
Pittsburg and west of the mountains a thorough 
washing—and what a grand sight that would 
have been ! 

We have tried to avoid crowding the pro- 
gramme. It is not well to take up all our time 
in solid work; we want to get acquainted with 
each other, and make the social feature of our 
assembly more prominent. This is needed to 
develop the enthusiasm and inspiration that 
are perhaps the chief benefit of these meetings. 
We have tried to make a satisfactory pro- 
gramme, but its success depends: upon the 
members. Let us have lively discussion of all 


these live questions. 
Mr. Houck read from the programme of 
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the Williamsport session of 1871, noting 
the names of those who are present to-day, 
and making appropriate reference to others 
whose work is finished. 

Some time was given to the enrollment 
of members, and to practicing several pieces 
of music selected for this occasion, and 
printed in pamphlet form, from the ‘* Frank- 
lin Square Song Collection.’’ 

The President, Dr. SCHAEFFER, then read 
the following Inaugural Address—subject, 


TRAINING OF THE WILL. 

Several years ago a clergyman of Springfield, 
Mass., addressed a circular to the one hundred 
most prominent men of that city, asking them 
how they had spent their boyhood, and whether 
they had been accustomed to engage in any 
kind of work when not at school. The replies 
of the eighty-eight who were kind enough to an- 
swer the circular, revealed the astonishing fact 
that only five had been rich men's sons, with 
nothing to do in their boyhood except go to 
school and amuse themselves, that the great 
majority of them had grown up on farms, where 
boys hardly know what it is to be idle, and that 
the rest had lived in small villages, or on the 
outskirts of cities, where they had plenty of 
work similar‘to that of the farmer's son. Many 
other facts, some perhaps equally striking, have 
been adduced in recent years to show the insuf- 
ficiency of mere intellectual culture in fitting 
our pupils for the struggle of life. The most 
advanced educators are beginning to see very 
clearly that.the intellect may be so trained as to 
enfeeble and enervatg the will, and there is a 
growing dissatisfaction with our treatises on 
Psychology and Mental Culture, which devote 
nearly all their space to the nature and train- 
ing of the intellectual faculties, reserving only 
a few pages at the end for the consideration 
of the Will. The limited time allotted to the 
Inaugural Address, will only permit us to 
glance at the importance and extent of the 
rich field which here remains to be explored 
and investigated. 

Success in life evidently depends far more 
upon the will than upon the intellect. Scholar- 
ship must sometimes beg for bread, because it 
is crippled by a defective will. The man of 
fine intellect, who lacks will power, is like a lo- 
comotive without steam—helpless, even if upon 
the right track. Fill the locomotive with steam 
and it will pull a heavy train of cars. In like 
manner where a powerful will is joined to a well- 
trained intellectthe results achieved astonish the 
world. Of course a strong will that lacks the 
guiding light of intelligence, may achieve noth- 
ing because its energies are misdirected and dis- 
sipated upon a multitude of trifles, just as steam, 
when not confined and directed into proper 
channels, wastes itself into thin air. Yet this 
fact says nothing against a proper education of 
the will; it only arguesin favor of a harmonious 
development of all the powers of man. To se- 
cure this development for a large class of pu- 
pils, each differing from every other in tastes, 
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talents, and natural endowments, is the most | 
difficult problem which confronts the educator. 
From the nature of the case, most of our school 
work takes the form of instruction. The lessons 
assigned require different degrees ot effort on 
the part of those who prepare them, and the 
teacher's questions only measure the growth of 
the intellect from day to day. Nevertheless, a 
separate education of either intellect or will is 
manifestly impossible, because human nature !s 
an organic unity, and only where it is active as 
a whole can there be normal growth and de- 
velopment. In every case the aim of wiil-cul- 
ture should be the formation of character. But 
character is the result of three factors: One con- 
sisting of traits inherited from our ancestors; 
the second embracing the original elements of a 
person's nature, which makes him a new crea- 
tion, fresh from the hand of God; the third 
comprising all the circumstances, surroundings, 
and associates that exert a moulding influence 
during the formative period. The first two 
factors furnish a basis upon which to build, as 
well asa limit beyond which the educator cannot 
go. For, if the pupil is born witha weak will, it 
would be folly to aim at producing a strong 
character like Luther or Gladstone. Indeed, 
there are boys whose intellectual capacity is 
equal to, or even above, the average, whose 
disposition is in every way amiable, and yet 
they have so little will power that they never 
resist a seductive temptation, or hold fast to any 
fixed principle of action. I had a case of that 
kind which I studied for years. The boy would 
study as long as he was under the immediate 
influence of my will; but, by reason of adverse 
circumstances, I never could beget habits of 
study. He did not have gill power enough to 
persevere in any line of vicious conduct. I fi- 
nally advised his father to send him to a special 
school for boys, under the care of a teacher no- 
ted for strength of will, in the hope that new in- 
fluences and surroundings might invigorate his 
whole nature and give him new ideas of life. 

This brings me to the most essential condi- 
tion for solving the problem of will culture, viz: 
The moulding presence of a mind endowed 
with strong volitional power, as well as intellec- 
tual vigor. The best thing that can happen to 
a boy in his career at school is to be brought 
under the dominating influence of some teacher 
of towering intellect and indomitable will. The 
friendship of such a teacher is a boon that can- 
not be too highly prized. Listen to the words 
of a famous English scholar. 

“Of all forms of friendship in youth,” says 
Prof. David Masson, “ by far the most effectual 
as a means of education 1s that species of enthu- 
siastic veneration which young men of loyal 
and well-conditioned minds are apt to contract 
for men of intellective eminence in their own 
circles. The educating effect of such attach- 
ment is prodigious, and happy the youth who 
forms one. We all know the advice given to 
young men to think for themselves,—and there 
is sense and soundness in the advice,—but if | 
were to select what I consider perhaps the | 
most fortunate thing that can befall a young 
man during the early period of life—the most | 
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fortunate, too, in the end for the formation of 
his intellectual independence—it would be his 
being voluntarily subjected, for a time, to some 
powerful intellectual tyranny.” 

The gain for the young mind from such inter- 
course is quite as great on the ethical as on the 


intellectual side. The daily contact of soul 
with soul stimulates the immature mind to re- 
newed effort, and when the day of emancipa- 
tion comes, as it always must come, the young 
man is himself surprised at the amount of will 
power which he is capable of exerting over 
against the obstacles in his pathway. Indeed, 
the arrival among a class of boys of a teacher 
such as I have described, is like the advent of a 
great leader among demoralized soldiers. When 
loan of Arc placed herself at the head of the 
troops that had been routed ‘in battle after bat- 
tle, boundless enthusiasm soon filled every 
bosom: and no sooner was this translated into 
action than victory perched herself anew upon 
the banners of France. Give to aclass, even 
if somewhat discouraged, a teacher who is mas- 
ter of his subject: whose will does not shrink 
from difficulties; whose strong emotional nature 
gives force to all he says and does, and you 
will soon see a spirit of work—an exhibition of 
effort that must result in moral victory as well 
as intellectual strength. 

Undoubtedly it is a fortunate thing for our 
boys and girls that in imparting the instruction 
which leads to a healthy growth of the intellec- 
tual faculties, the teacher generally also stimu- 
lates the will in the direction of proper develop- 
ment. Like a true artist, while he aims at the 
production of one thing, he accomplishes, at the 
same time, a multitude of others. What is 
thus done unconsciously were better lifted to the 
plane of consciousness, and examined in the 
clear light of intelligence. For it does happen 
that intellect and will are sometimes trained 
one at the expense of the other. To oblige a 
student to hunt an hour in his lexicon for some 
irregular form of the Greek verb, is certainly 
training his will at the expense of his intellect. 
The mistake, however, usually lies on the other 
side, especially in our systems of oral instruc- 
tion. 

Some years ago in one of the Model Schools 
of this State oral teaching was introduced al- 
most to the exclusion of text-books. Pupils, 
parents‘and teachers were delighted with the re- 
sult. After a time the promotions lifted the 
pupils taught in this way into classes of the 
Normal Department. At first they seemed by 
far the brightest in the class, they were so quick 
in catching the point of every explanation. But 
after the lapse of some weeks reports came that 
this boy and that girl were not keeping up with 
the class, and the fact that they had been Model 
School pupils caused no little surprise. On 
close investigation it was found that the system 
6f oral instruction had developed the_per- 
ceptive powers but not the power of 
independent preparation of lessons ; that the 
plodding boys from the Ungraded County 
Schools were taking the lead by reason of the 
superior will power which they had developed. 
No less a man than Erdman may be quoted as 
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authority for the assertion that when instruction 
is made interesting for the purpose of saving a 
pupil the necessity of application to his books, it 
results in a kind of intellectual weakness which 
prevents concentration upon subjects that are 
not attractive. Mistakes of this sort could 
hardly occur if the training of the will were 
studied as carefully as ‘methods of cultivating 
the intellectual faculties. 

Let us take a bird's eye view of the process by 
which the will attains maturity. There are suc- 
cessive stages of development as clearly defined 
as the boundary line between memory and the 
imagination. In the first or lowest stage the aim 
is personal happiness. In the second the will 
acts under the influence of some ethical idea 
commonly finding expression in maxims like the 
command, ‘‘Thou shalt not steal,’’ or in some 
fixed occupation like a trade or farm-work. In 
the third the will comes under the inspiration 
of the good, and acts from motives grounded in 
the law of right. | Let me explain a little more 
fully. The human will in its process of develop- 
ment starts on a natural basis. On the one 
hand a want is felt and on the other an impulse 
towards the satisfaction of that want. This im- 
pulse, which is called ‘‘ Trieb"’ by the Germans, 
“‘appetence”’ by Dr. McCosh and “ appetency”’ 
by Dr. Nevin, precedes desire and action as 
well as volition. It may lead to automatic 
movements like breathing or swallowing; it 
may give rise to instinctive actions like those in 
which the child resembles the lower orders of 
creation, but in course of time it will assume the 
form of intelligent or conscious purpose looking 
towards the gratification of felt wants, and then 
the will begins to show itself in the form of clear 
definite volitions and actions. The strength of 
the will depends largely upon the strength of 
those impulses or appetencies, and their strength 
in turn depends upon the health, the tem- 
perament, the organization (physical and psy- 
chical) of the individual. If by careful diet, exer- 
cise or otherwise, we invigorate these, we there- 
by furnish capital that will in after years bear 
compound interest in the form of strong will 
power. The will of the child soon reaches a 
higher stage in its development., The very 
longing for happiness leads it to imposed re- 
strictions upon itself. It feels happy ifit can se- 
cure the approbation of those with whom it as- 
sociates. If we show our displeasure at some- 
thing it has done, the little philosopher soon 
practices self-denial in certain directions for the 
purpose of regaining and retaining our good 
will. Thesecond stage is now reached in which 
the will comes under the influence of one or more 
ethical ideas. *The children that come to school 
have generally reached this second stage; they 
practice certain virtues,as punctuality, honesty 
and the like; they impose upon themselves cer- 
tain forms of self-restraint in keeping quiet, in 


abstaining from play, etc. There are full-grown * 


men that have not advanced beyond this stage. 
They follow some regular occupation just as the 
boy does in going to school, and they practice 
certain forms of virtue—say honesty, so that you 
could entrust to them your pocket book with 
perfect safety, but they break the Sabbath, use 
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God's name in vain, and are guilty of a multi- 
tude of other transgressions. Occasionally you 
find schools in which not a boy would dare to 
be caught in telling a lie, amd yet the moral 
tone of the institution is low, there being vices 
which like canker-worms eat out the very vitals 
of the moral life of the institution. The teacher 
can hot feel satisfied until he has lifted the pu- 
pil to the third stage, in which the will is brought 
under the inspiration of the good, and right be- 
comes the law of life. And upon this highest 
platform we may again detect different degrees 
of development. The law of right may brandish 
the avenging rod of conscience and drive the 
individual into paths of rectitude. The idea of 
duty thus operating alone, may reduce him to 
the subservience of a slave, which is evidence 
enough that he has not reached the high stature 
of human freedom. This kind of slavery is apt 
to be followed by a struggle in which the lower 
nature seeks to assert itself over against the 
higher, and if the latter conquers, the person is 
apt to be elated with the feeling of victory. 
Whenever you hear a man boast of sacrifices he 
has made in his devotion to duty, you can rest 
assured he has not yet reached that lofty eleva- 
tion in will-culture upon which the person does 
the right spontaneously and without effort, and 
never dreams of having made a sacrifice in the 
performance of the hardest duties. 

Of course, the development from the first 
stage may move in the opposite direction. If 
the appetencies are gratified beyond the re- 
quirements of self-preservation or the well-being 
of the child, they soon grow into uncontrollable 
desires and passions, and the individual sinks 
deeper and deeper into the abyss of selfishness. 
He may deny himself for the sake of some am- 
bition, or vice, or wicked end which his soul 
cherishes, but unless he is lifted up by the 
grace of God, he will ultimately land in a state 
bordering on that of Mephistopheles in Goethe's 
Faust, a character who found pleasure in hu- 
man suffering and whose will was constantly 
under the inspiration of the principle of evil; 
yea, he will at last become like Milton's Satan, 
who exclaimed, ‘“ Evil, be thou my good.” I 
imagine that college boys who find pleasure in 
hazing innocent Freshmen, have very nearly 
reached this loathsome stage of moral degrada- 
tion, the lowest which the will can reach in its 
downward career. 

Since these two possibilities are open to every 
person, the one the perfect liberty of moral rec- 
titude, the other the degradation of sinful selfish- 
ness, the question arises: What means can the 
teacher employ in the training of the will so as 
to guide its development in the proper direc- 
tion? The correct investigation of the nature 
of the will reveals the fact that it is the source 
and cause of its own volitions, in other words, 
that it is a primitive source of action. Do what 
we may, the close of every session leaves us to la- 
ment over some pupils that disappointed our 
expectations, to mourn over some material that 
has gone to waste. What are the helps which 
God has placed within our reach to aid us in 
solving the problem of will-culture—a problem 
stupenduous enough to make an angel tremble? 
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talents, and natural endowments, ‘is the most 
difficult problem which confronts the educator. 
From the nature of the case, most of our school 
work takes the form of instruction. The lessons 
assigned require different degrees ot effort on 
the part of those who prepare them, and the 
teacher's questions only measure the growth of 
the intellect from day to day. Nevertheless, a 
separate education of either intellect or will is 
manifestly impossible, because human nature is 
an organic unity, and only where it is active as 
a whole can there be normal growth and cd: 

velopment. In every case the aim of will-cul 

ture should be the formation of character. But 
character is the result of three factors: One con 

sisting of traits inherited from our ancestors 

the second embracing the original elements of a 
person's nature, which makes him a new crea 

tion, fresh from the hand of God; the third 
comprising all the circumstances, surroundings, 
and associates that exert a moulding influence 
during the formative period. The first two 
factors furnish a basis upon which to build, as 
well asa limit beyond which the educator cannot 
go. For, if the pupil is born witha weak will, it 
would be folly to aim at producing a strong 
character like Luther or Gladstone. Indeed, 
there are boys whose intellectual capacity is 
equal to, or even above, the average, whose 
disposition is in every way amiable, and yet 
they have so little will power that they never 
resist a seductive temptation, or hold fast to any 
fixed principle of action. I had a case of that 
kind which I| studied for years. The boy would 
study as long as he was under the immediate 
influence of my will; but, by reason of adverse 
circumstances, I never could beget habits of 
study. He did not have gill power enough to 
persevere in any line of vicious conduct. I fi 

nally advised his father to send him to a special 
school for boys, under the care of a teacher no 

ted for strength of will, in the hope that new in 

fluences and surroundings might invigorate his 
whole nature and give him new ideas of life. 

This brings me to the most essential condi 
tion for solving the problem of will culture, viz 
The moulding presence of a mind endowed 
with strong volitional power, as well as intelle« 
tual vigor. The best thing that can happen to 
a boy in his career at school is to be brought 
under the dominating influence of some teacher 
of towering intellect and indomitable will. The 
friendship of such a teacher is a boon that can 
not be too highly prized. Listen to the words 
of a famous English scholar, 

“Of all forms of friendship in youth,” says 
Prof. David Masson, “ by far the most effectual 
as a means of education is that species of enthu 
siastic veneration which young men of loyal 
and well-conditioned minds are apt to contract 
for men of intellective eminence in their own 
circles. The educating effect of such attach 
ment is prodigious, and happy the youth who 
forms one. We all know the advice given to 
young men to think for themselves,—and there 
is sense and soundness in the advice,—but if | 
were to select what I consider perhaps the 
most fortunate thing that can befall a young 
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fortunate, too, in the end for the formation of 
his intellectual independence—it would be his 


being voluntarily subjected, for a time, to some 
powerful intellectual tyranny.” 

The gain for the young mind from such inter 
course is quite as great on the ethical as on the 


intellectual side. The daily contact of soul 
with soul stimulates the immature mind to re 
newed effort, and when the day of emancipa- 
tion comes, as it always must come, the young 
man is himself surprised at the amount of will 
power which he is capable of exerting over 
against the obstacles in his pathway. indeed, 
the arrival among a class of boys of a teacher 
such as | have described, is like the advent of a 
great leader among demoralized soldiers. When 
Joan of Arc placed herself at the head of the 
troops that had been routed ‘in battle after bat- 
enthusiasm soon filled every 


tle, boundless 
was this translated into 


bosom; and no soonet 
action than victory perched herself anew upon 
the banners of France. Give to a class, even 
if somewhat discouraged, a teacher who is mas- 
ter of his subject; whose will does not shrink 
from difficulties; whose strong emotional nature 
gives force to all he says and does, and you 
will soon see a spirit of work—an exhibition of 
effort that must result in moral victory as well 
as intellectual strength. 

Undoubtedly it is a fortunate thing for our 
boys and girls that in imparting the instruction 
which leads to a healthy growth of the intellec 
tual faculties, the teacher generally also stimu- 
lates the will in the direction of proper develop- 
ment. Like a true artist, while he aims at the 
production of one thing, he accomplishes, at the 
same time, a multitude of others. What is 
thus done unconsciously were better lifted to the 
and examined in the 


plane ot consciousness 
For it does happen 


clear light of intelligence. 
that intellect and will are sometimes trained 
one at the expense of the other. To oblige a 
student to hunt an hour in his lexicon for some 
irregular form of the Greek verb, is certainly 
training his will at the expense of his intellect. 
The mistake, however, usually lies on the othe 
side, especially in our systems of oral instruc- 
tion, 

Some years ago in one of the Model Schools 
of this State oral teaching was introduced al 
most to the exclusion of text-books. Pupils, 
parents and teachers were delighted with the re- 
sult. After a time the promotions lifted the 
pupils taught in this way into classes of the 
Normal Department. At first they seemed by 
far the brightest in the class, they were so quick 
in catching the point of every explanation. But 
after the lapse of some weeks reports came that 
this boy and that girl were not keeping up with 
the class, and the fact that they had been Model 
School pupils caused no little surprise. On 
close inve stigation it was found that the system 
6f oral instruction had developed the per 
ceptive powers but not the power of 
independent preparation of lessons; that the 
plodding boys from the Ungraded County 
Schools were taking the lead by reason of the 
superior will power which they had developed. 


man during the early period of life—the most ! No less a man than Erdman may be quoted as 
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authority for the assertion that when instruction 
is made interesting for the purpose of saving a 
pupil the necessity of application to his books, it 
results in a kind of intellectual weakness which 
prevents concentration upon subjects that are 
not attractive. Mistakes of this sort could 
hardly occur if the training of the will were 
studied as carefully as ‘methods of cultivating 
the intellectual faculties. 

Let us take a bird's eye view of the process by 
which the will attains maturity. There are suc- 
cessive stages gf development as clearly defined 
as the boundary line between memory and the 
imagination. In the first or lowest stage the aim 
is personal happiness. In the second the will 
acts under the influence of some ethical idea 
commonly finding expression in maxims like the 
command, ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal,’’ or in some 
fixed occupation like a trade or farm-work. In 
the third the will comes under the inspiration 
of the good, and acts from motives grounded in 
the law of right. | Let me explain a little more 
fully. The human will in its process of develop- 
ment starts on a natural basis. On the one 
hand a want is felt and on the other an impulse 
towards the satisfaction of that want. This im- 
pulse, which is called “‘ Trieb"’ by the Germans, 
‘“‘appetence” by Dr. McCosh and “ appetency”"’ 
by Dr. Nevin, precedes desire and action as 
well as volition. It may lead to automatic 
movements like breathing or swallowing; it 
may give rise to instinctive actions like those in 
which the child resembles the lower orders of 
creation, but in course of time it will assume the 
form of intelligent or conscious purpose looking 
towards the gratification of felt wants, and then 
the will begins to show itself in the form of clear 
definite volitions and actions. The strength of 
the will depends largely upon the strength of 
those impulses or appetencies, and their strength 
in turn depends upon the health, the tem- 
perament, the organization (physical and psy- 
chical) of the individual. If by careful diet, exer- 
cise or otherwise, we invigorate these, we there- 
by furnish capital that will in after years bear 
compound interest in the form of strong will 
power. The will of the child soon reaches a 
Latins stage in its development., The very 
longing for happiness leads it to imposed re- 
strictions upon itself. It feels happy ifit can se- 
cure the approbation of those with whom it as- 
sociates. If we show our displeasure at some- 
thing it has done, the little philosopher soon 
practices self-denial in certain directions for the 
purpose of regaining and retaining our good 
will. Thesecond stage is now reached in which 
the will comes under the influence of one or more 
ethical ideas. *The children that come to school 
have generally reached this second stage; they 
practice certain virtues,as punctuality, honesty 
and the like; they impose upon themselves cer- 
tain forms of self-restraint in keeping quiet, in 


abstaining from play, etc. There are full-grown ~ 


men that have not advanced beyond this stage. 
They follow some regular occupation just as the 
boy does in going to school, and they practice 
certain forms of virtue—say honesty, so that you 
could entrust to them your pocket book with 
perfect safety, but they break the Sabbath, use 





God's name in Vain, and are guilty of a multi- 
tude of other transgressions. Occasionally you 
find schools in which not a boy would dare to 
be caught in telling a lie, amd yet the moral 
tone of the institution is low, there being vices 
which like canker-worms eat out the very vitals 
of the moral life of the institution. The teacher 
can hot feel satisfied until he has lifted the pu- 
pil to the third stage, in which the will is brought 
under the inspiration of the good, and right be- 
comes the law of life. And upon this highest 
platform we may again detect different degrees 
of development. The law of right may brandish 
the avenging rod of conscience and drive the 
individual into paths of rectitude. The idea of 
duty thus operating alone, may reduce him to 
the subservience of a slave, which is evidence 
enough that he has not reached the high stature 
of human freedom. This kind of slavery is apt 
to be followed by a struggle in which the lower 
nature seeks to assert itself over against the 
higher, and if the latter conquers, the person is 
apt to be elated with the feeling of victory. 
Whenever you hear a man boast of sacrifices he 
has made in his devotion to duty, you can rest 
assured he has not yet reached that lofty eleva- 
tion in will-culture upon which the person does 
the right spontaneously and without effort, and 
never dreams of having made a sacrifice in the 
performance of the hardest duties. 

Of course, the development from the first 
stage may move in the opposite direction. If 
the appetencies are gratified beyond the re- 
quirements of self-preservation or the well-being 
of the child, they soon grow into uncontrollable 
desires and passions, and the individual sinks 
deeper and deeper into the abyss of selfishness, 
He may deny himself for the sake of some am- 
bition, or vice, or wicked end which his soul 
cherishes, but unless he is lifted up by the 
grace of God, he will ultimately land in a state 
bordering on that of Mephistopheles in Goethe's 
Faust, a character who found pleasure in hu- 
man suffering and whose will was constantly 
under the inspiration of the principle of evil; 
yea, he will at last become like Milton's Satan, 
who exclaimed, “ Evil, be thou my good.” | 
imagine that college boys who find pleasure in 
hazing innocent Freshmen, have very nearly 
reached this loathsome stage of moral degrada- 
tion, the lowest which the will can reach in its 
downward career. 

Since these two possibilities are open to every 
person, the one the perfect liberty of moral rec- 
titude, the other the degradation of sinful selfish- 
ness, the question arises: What means can the 
teacher employ in the training of the will so as 
to guide its development in the proper direc- 
tion? The correct investigation of the nature 
of the will reveals the fact that it is the source 
and cause of its own volitions, in other words, 
that it is a primitive source of action. Do what 
we may, the close of every session leaves us to la- 
ment over some pupils that disappointed our 
expectations, to mourn over some material that 
has gone to waste. What are the helps which 
God has placed within our reach to aid us in 
solving the problem of will-culture—a problem 
stupenduous enough to make an angel tremble? 
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Until these are investigated and applied, we 
have no right to remain satisfied with our daily 
work, 

The teacher should begin the training of 
will by requiring implicit obedience. It is a 
mistake to buy obedience by gifts and rewards, 
or to try, at least at the outstart, to secure it by 
argumentation and appeals to conscience, “The 
boy who refrains from whispering for the sake 
of a stick of candy, is only making a bargain; 
his obedience is only a species of barter. You 
may appeal to his conscience for the sake of 
the development of that faculty; but the con- 
science of a boy when he first gets to school, is 
as weak as any of his other mental powers, and 
a stronger force is needed to keep him in the 
right path. Moreover there are many things at 
school which are only relatively right or wrong; 
as such they are not matters of conscience. 
Whether a boy shall sit here or there, is not at 
all a question of conscience; it is made right or 
wrong by the command of the teacher who can- 
not be expected to stop every time and give the 
reason why, when he issues his orders. It 
should likewise be borne in mind that a boy in 
obeying his conscience is not obeying his teacher, 
although he may sometimes do both in one act 
and at one time. Even if the requirements of 
the school are sometimes seemingly harsh and 
severe, the pupil is better off for complying with 
them. Obedience in such will only 
strengthen the will for the acts of self-denial 1 
quired in subsequent life. Of course, the teacher 
must be careful not to run counter to the moral 
sentiment of the pupils; otherwise he under 
mines his authority, renders implicit obedience 
unnecessarily difficult, und thus he may defeat 
the very purpose to be aimed at in training the 
will. 

Implicit obedience will soon lead to the for 
mation of habits, and this is a fundamental ele 
ment in the conception of training. The fire 
company trains its horses by leading them from 
the stall to the engine again and again until 
these go through the motion of their own a 
cord. Dr. Hart says: ‘‘ A child may by reason be 
taught the importance of punctuality in coming 
to school; but he is trained to the habit of 
punctuality only by actually coming to school 
in good time, day after day. By doing a 
thing often he acquires a facility, an inclination, 
a tendency, a habit of doing it."". Any kind of 
routine work, if not too long continued and if at 
some time it engages the activity of the intellect, 
is of incalculable value in training the will. It 
was in this respect that the farmers’ sons spoken 
of in the introduction had the advantage of the 
city boys. While the latter outside of the 
school were enjoying themselves and thus mov- 
ing on the lowest stage of will-culture, the for- 
mer were doing some regular work and hence 
developing a higher form of will-power. Foi 
many a boy a few days at plowing with no new 
impressions from without to exhilarate the mind, 
would be worth more than a session of school 
ing. Many a rich man might learn a lesson 
from the Crown Prince of Germany who requires 
every one of his children to learn a trade as part 
of their education. 
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It will help a boy very much in forming 
habits of unflinching perseverance if he is 
brought under the magic influence of example. 
It is said thatif the Alpine hunter while walking 
over giddy heights, accidentally loosens a stone 
and starts it rolling, he will not look after it for 
fear of losing his balance and of being imper- 
ceptibly drawn after its downward course. If 
the influence of a dead thing, what may 

from the example of a living hu- 

When the tired and discouraged 
soldiers of Alexander the Great found their 
march through Persia blocked with and 
snow, the y would go no further. He, per- 
dismounted from his horse and made 
h the ice in the midst of them with 
<e: soon they were all ashamed, 
friends the captains of the army, and lastly the 
common soldiers followed his ¢ xample. The 
same kind of in every army, 
in every school, in every hamlet. At the close 
of every session of the le gislature,the same scenes 
are enacted in the way of throwing paper balls 
and the like; the traditions of the past are more 
powerful than the criticisms of the press and the 
[his explains why certain forms of 
mischief and lawlessness live for generations in 
stitutions are never heard of in 

others of the >grade. At Leipsic the stu 
and fill the rooms with 
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a great deal of the school-boy in the 
or of the monkey in the school-boy,”’ 
but a few of the many popular proverbs upon 
the innate tendency of human beings to follow 
You may have heard it 
said that one fool makes ten. With equal truth 
may it be said that one wise man makes a hun- 
dred, and that one good act caHs forth a thousand 
others like it. 

[The ancient Romans were accustomed to 
place the busts of their distinguished ancestors 
in the vestibules of their homes so that the noble 
deeds of these might not be forgotten, and that 

their distinguished virtues 
imitation of the same by the 
the family. l 


Here undoubt- 
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us onward to greater exertions 
guarding us in the hour of trial or temptation, 
and shaping our career after the pattern of those 
whom we In this way a teacher's life 
is often idealized by his pupils and he gains un- 
bounded influence over their lives. Ifthe ideals 
of him which they thus cherish are not rudely 
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broken by misconduct on his part, he will con- 
tinue to live in their hearts and in their ac- 
tions even if his name is never heard of in story 
or song. Novels also, if they are of the proper 
kind, will help to purify and chasten the ideals 
of youth. As a rule, however, the reading of 
novels tends to weaken the will. The incidents 
depicted work upon fhe feelings and the emo- 
tions, and if these are often aroused and then 
allowed to subside without being translated 
into volition and action, the effect is to sap 
the sources of energy from which the will must 
draw its supplies in the accomplishment of great 
undertakings. Far more benefit in this respect 
is derived from studying the lives of men whom 
history dignifies with the title of great. The lives 
of Leo, and Gregory, and Charles, and Frede- 
rick, will convince the youth that men are great 
in a degree and to the extent in which they 
live—not for self, but for others. Four hun- 
dred years have elapsed since the birth of him 
who was undoubtedly the greatest man of the 
sixteenth century. By his side there laboreda 
man of the most splendid talents; a man who 
could converse in eleven different languages; 
who lectured on every department of knowl- 
edge that was cultivated at that time, and 
whom posterity has honored by the title of 
Preceptor of Germany; but the glory of Me- 
lanchthon pales alongside of Luther, whose 
powers of will far surpassed those of his in- 
tellect, although his intellect towered on high 
with all the attributes of genius, and enabled 
him to give his people a literary language in 
addition to the changes he wrought in 
their social, civil, and religious condition. When 
we compare the lives of two such men, we 
begin to realize the force of Schopenhauer’s 
assertion, that man is two-thirds will and one- 
third intellect; and to recognize the importance 
of paying not less attention than we have 
done in the past to the culture of the intellect, 
but more attention to the training and education 
of the will, sothat it shall attain unto the high- 
est virtue and strength. What philosophy seems 
only to have discovered in comparatively recent 
years, was exemplified more than eighteen 
centuries ago by the Great Teacher, in whose 
teachings the will and not the intellect occu- 
pies the position of central significance. 

Lack of time prevents me from arraying be- 
fore you the multitude of other forces which 
the teacher can call to his aid for the purposes 
of will-culture. Allow me, however, one cau- 
tion by way of conclusion. In constructing 
our theories on the education of the will, we 
must beware of the error of Kant. Dr. Rauch 
used to make the charge, that when the great 
philosopher of Kénigsburg had completed his 
system .of thought, he found the Deity was 
wanting in it, and to supply the defect he 
brought in God by the back door! If we 
commit the same mistake, our theories as well 
as our practice, must issue in failure. For there 


is, after all, no stronger spur to action than 
the sense of personal responsibility, nu surer 
way of strengthening and invigorating a finite 
will than by bringing it into right relation to 
Study for instance the 


the Absolute Will. 
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transformation of a Saul into Paul; watch him 
suffering from bodily infirmities, earning his 
living by tent-making, exposing himself to 
perils by land and by sea, enduring chains, 
stripes and imprisonment, yet all the time em- 
ploying his splendid gifts of thought and speech 
for the spiritual welfare of his fellow men, and 
finally offering up his life in the cause which 
he had espoused, and you will gain some 
idea of the power and strength of will which 
a weak mortal may derive from his God. 
Miss Mary J. Carr, of Shamokin, read 
the following tribute to the memory of Miss 
G. B. Robertson, of West Pittston, a mem- 
ber of the Association recently deceased : 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Macaulay says: A people which takes no pride in the 
noble achievements of remote ancestors will never achieve any- 


thing worthy to be remembered by remote descendants. Is it 


not equally true of a profession ? 


At Pittston, in the lovely vale of Wyoming, March 
30, 1883, Miss Georgia B. Robertson, a loyal, devoted 
teacher, who had labored long and faithfully in our 
“common cause,” entered into rest. Trusting in that 
Saviour on whose Almighty arm she had never 
ceased to lean, she fell asleep. 

And thus by another gifted, brave, true hearted, is 
the conjugation of the “life-verb”’ finished. That 
life-verb, the saddest of all whose moods and tenses 
is written “it might have been.’”’ She’s gone home 
to receive her diploma from the Master’s own hand 
—in the Upper Land—the better country, even the 
tearless city of our God. All too quickly, we think, 
did she learn the “life-verb.””, We know not how to 
spare her ready help and cheerful words while we 


in our school term of this life, work out the lessons 


’ 


that sometimes seem so grievous; learn slowly, little 
by little, that all is right, but that w/Av—why so often 
wrong is triumphant—why there must be ‘pain and 
suffering—we cannot know until we, to 
all is light. 

The summer, through these pleasant halls, is breath 
ing fragrant lessons of the growing year. With these 
fragrant lessons, although there is an unutterable 
sadness in the thought that one who loved to attend 
such meetings as this, whose heart was in the work, 
is to-day hid beneath the sod with “ pale hands crossed 
in rest,’? we under-teachers in the great school of the 
world, may do well to heed the one which her beau 
tiful example taught—for her own fresh, rich human 
life was the best of lessons in cheerful self-denying 
toil, in kindness and sympathy. It was a life 
measured by work well done, good thoughts well 


thought, filled with cadences resulting from life and 


, go where 


. work attuned. 


As the thoughts turn backward to days departed, 
with their pleasant, mingled hours of joy and sadness 


those ‘‘ bright golden threads in memory’s warp,”’ of 
which death holds the ends, those hours when her 
loving care and kindness made one almost forget 


one’s “ weary weight o’care,’’ we can but feel that 
life Aas something more than hard hearts, cold and 
selfish—something more than selfish schemings. 
Sunny as was her spirit, always shadows lay all 
along her pathway. Perhaps it is well that it wes 
so, for as frost pictures are most beautiful and ex- 
quisite when the sun shines least upon them, so in 
real life. Shadows bring out traits of character that 
would never show themselves if we dwelt constantly 
in the sunshine. How many of the brave, unselfish 
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traits of character and acts of her beautiful life we | fully apparent. Blessed with a wonderful recupera 


owe to these same shadows, He alone can tell. 
Her own sorrows she never told. At atime when a 
great trouble first came to her, ‘“‘Go away,” she 
cried, ‘‘ and let me fight it out alone to-night; and 
you'll never hear of it again.””, And we never did. 

If we are benefited and inspired by reading of the 
hardships and difficulties encountered by such men 
as Profs. Allen and Shoemaker in their fields of labor, 
is it not also an encouragement to hear of success 
wrought out by an intense devotion, and an un 
wearied interest, in the ranks of the primary school 
teachers? As has been so well said here on a similar 
occasion, “ The grit of an earnest teagher—the ex- 
periences of a tried and successful educator—are ex- 
cellent themes for serious meditation.” 

The subject of this paper inspired the strongest at- 
tachments among her friends—she was so finely sym- 
pathetic, and so true. She became very dear to them. 
To one privileged to know her intimately, to write 
impartially of her work and worth is a difficult task. 
Yet we think her work as a teacher so characteristic, 
and so faithful, that it deserves a tribute of praise. 
Though probably not generally known to the large 
body of teaehers here assembled, yet deemed justly 
worthy by the few who had the happiness of her ac 
quaintance and her friendship. For some time she 
was a member of this Association, but of late the 
necessity for almost absolute rest, as found in the 
mountains, or at sea-shore, during vacation, often 
prevented her from attending its meetings. 

A thin, delicate-looking child of nervous tempera- 
ment, she spent the years of her childhood at Pitts 
ton, to which place her widowed mother brought her 
two little girls when they were very young. When 
only fourteen she assisted her mother, who was a 
teacher, for a year in her school. After attending 
the Presbyterian Institute, at Wyoming, for two years, 
at the age of seventeen, she began to teach in the 
public schools of Pittston. Her sister’s absence and 
invalid relatives in the household gave her a great 
deal of care, but that she always had, for her nature 
was so sympathetic, that she always carried the burdens 
of those around her. Her vivacity made her the life 
of the home circle, and her unselfishness made her 
its reliance. During the next years of her work, 
studying at Wilkesbarre, and at Dr. Ralston’s Semi- 
nary, teaching and home duties, her health failed 
several times, and she was obliged to be under a 
physician’s care; but her indomitable will triumphed 
over physical weakness, and as soon as able she 
hastened back to her work with joy. She always chose 

to teach the younger children, and her ready sympathy 
made her very acceptable to both pupils and patrons. 

Her ardent nature was highly roused by the hard- 
ships of the soldiers at the time of the Rebellion, and 
perfectly unselfish, eager to relieve, disregarding 
storm or sunshine, day or night, food and rest, she 
worked as if she knew not the meaning of weariness. 
Such taxation will break down almost any constitu 
tion, and hers, never strong, yielded at last. She 
became very feeble, and though she would not abate 
her work—it was not in her nature to do that—she 
was scarcely able to get to the school. Many inci- 
dents might be related which would show her won- 
derful self-control and unselfish endurance. During 
all of one long night of pain, so intense that she could 
scarcely breathe, sitting up in bed, and thinking she 
must die before morning, she would not waken her 
sister sleeping beside her. For fifteen years not able 
to lie down, she slept, if at all, sitting in bed. So 
seldom did she allude to this, that her friends a/most 
forgot the fact, until her last sickness made it pain- 


tive power, a little rest kept her seeming bright, and 
her heroic spirit refused to let be known the weak 
ness that would not yield. Not all the heroes are in 
the battle-field. 

In 1870, she taught in }]ymouth Graded School, 
and then for two or three years in Pittston borough. 
Indefatigable in her efforts to do good—picking up, as 
John Newton said, “all the grains she could out of 
the heap of human misery, and putting them into the 

heap of human happiness’’—from the poor, laboring 
people of that place, all the years since, she had many 
proofs of their affection for her, not only as a faithful 
and competent teacher, but asa friend. As an in- 
stance, to the child of a drunkard, obliged to leave 
his classes to work for his family, she would give 
private instruction, and almost to the end of her life, 
(though years had passed), some poor boys who had 
only their evenings came to her once every week, and 
she helped them without charge or appearance of 
weariness. Her name is a cherished word to many 
homesamong the poor. Her sympathies always went 
out toward such, and when she had strength to visit 
only one, she chose the home of the poor and suffer 
ing, rather than the ease and entertainment urged 
upon her by her richer friends. 

The next six years, the last of her public school 
teaching, were in West Pittston Graded School. 
Here she will long be remembered as a wonderfully 
energetic and efficient teacher. Here she was so 
over-taxed, and so efficient, that she acquired bron- 
chitis, the disease that finally took her from us. 
Here, in a room with 140 little children, she did the 
most wonderful work. She controlled every indi 
vidual—was in sympathy with each one, and attached 
to each one. She governed largely by her ability to 
keep every one ingerested and busy. She would 
have a class of 40 before her reading, every one at 
tentive and critical, while at the same time 40 others 
were writing their lessons on the blackboards around 
the room, and another large class working on slates 
at their desks, and she saw instantly if one lost in- 
terest or was idle, and with a word would call back 
his interest, and bend his wandering thoughts to her 
will. 

I heard one of her associate teachers say, ‘‘ There 
is but one Miss Georgie; there never was but one; 
there never can be another.’*” In her capacity for 
work, in the wonderful amount her feeble frame ac- 
complished, her executive ability, her devotion to 
work, and her individuality, which would never let 
her do any of it in dull monotonous routine, she was 
certainly very remarkable. 

Never a servile copyist of those eminent in the 
ranks, her individuality gave color to all her work. 
From others she gleaned help and knowledge of both 
matter and method, but when she used the knowl- 
edge thus gained, it was her own individuality that 
shaped it, and adapted it to use in the school-room, 
so that it seemed entirely original with her. In an 
essay she said, “ Methods, like people, must be accli- 
mated. Adopt and adapt, and you will be profited.” 

Her school-room was a museum of objects.used for 
illustration, amusement, and instruction. The pro- 
gress of her pupils, not only in the prescribed 
branches, but in the realms of Natural History and 
science, was rapid and extensive. To have it so with- 
out burdening little brains, required that she should 
study much, and impart the knowledge pleasantly 
and simply. This she did, and much more. Hers 
was the sunny teaching of which we read. She used 
to say, “* Make as level a highway as may be for the 
little ones to travel in. Why not border it with bits 
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of beauty and brightness?’’ With Dickens, her golden 
rule was conscientious work; no slackness, no inert- 
ness, no shirking, no dishonesty, no sleeping or even 
dozing at her post. With Dickens, she too could 
say toa friend. ‘ Whatever I have tried to do in 
my life, I have tried to do well, and with all my 
heart, and to whatever I have devoted.myself, I have 
devoted myself completely. I never put my hand to 
anything on which I cannot throw my whole self.” 
“] do not believe,”’ she says, ‘‘ there ever was a suc- 
cessful teacher in the world who had not worked, and 
thought, and studied, and experimented, and invented 
ways and means of controlling his pupils.’’ 

With her tact and skill, and her faithful work, 
came those wonderful results of her self-devotion. 
She spént liberally of her earnings to buy books and 
materials on the Kindergarten method, and went one 
winter to Oswego, as the schools there had great 
reputation in developing the ideas of Pestalozzi. 

She advocated the great necessity of a special 
mixed grade in every town, to give more general 
and extended instruction to such as cannot remain 
many years in school before they must go to work. 
Among the boys of a mining population, many, at ten 
or twelve years of age, must leave school to work in 
the breakers, and the limited knowledge they have 
acquired in the primary grades is all they will ever 
get. She felt that they should not be kept at work 
to master thoroughly all the lessons of the grades, 
but they should be put into a mixed grade, where 
they might get enough of the réading, writing, and 
the fundamental rules of arithmetic, to be able to 


study by themselver, if so disposed, in after years.. 


Notwithstanding her frail health, she made a bril- 
liant mark in her profession. She loved it with 
devotion. 

She was often urged by prominent educators to take 
Institute work. ‘They said the field of primary in- 
struction greatly needed just such work as she knew 
so well how to exemplify and illustrate.” A Superin- 
tendent wrote her that he thought her called to this 
work, as much as a minister ever is called to preach. 
Although she never accepted these invitations, she 
read several valuable papers on Primary Teaching at 
the institutes in Luzerne county. 

Says one of her friends—* Her life was character- 
ized not only by a spirit of self sacrifice and obedi- 
ence to the principles of duty, but eminently by an 
individuality which marked every thing she did. 
Her early years of feebleness, and her later ones of 
discipline, seemed to have opened to her a keener 
perception of the real worth of objects and opinions, 
and her judgments were formed accordingly with 
sometimes startling independence of the usual formu- 
lated ways of thinking and acting. Her extreme un- 
worldlipess made her judge of people and things 
with a quickness that sometimes seemed almost 
asperity. Of quick penetration and good sense, her 
friends learned intuitively to respect her opinions 
even when it seemed impossible to justify them by 
ordinary logic. The discernment of substance from 
shadow, of real lustre from glamour, of truth and 
right from falsehood and wrong, seemed intuitive 
with our departed friend. From early childhood, 
she refused to yield her convictions of right to the 
dictates of custom or fashion. Only when these har- 
monized with her ideas cf sound reason and good 
sense would she conform to them. She had the 
moral courage to be called peculiar, and had‘ always 
the spirit which could, if necessary, endure opposi- 
tion or persecution rather than violate her instincts 
of right.”’ ® 

None knew Miss Robertson but felt impressed with 





this, stimulated to new thoughts, refreshgl by her 
vivacity, and knew that there was in her mind a depth 
of something which long acquaintance would not ex- 
haust. Add to this original bent of mind, generous 
culture of reading and study, with high social quali- 
fications, and it seems as if she were eminently fitted 
for much and varied work. 

Says another friend, a man of great literary ability : 
“She was extraordinary ty being her own native self, 
It would be but the climax of tautologies to say that 
she was born into this world of ours a person, were it 
not said to emphasize the further fact that this indi- 
vidual life, thus brought into a related existence, was 
exceptionally preserved from the danger, which all 
living human beings are in, of being lost in the mass 
of which we form so insignificant a part. Even what 
a cold and critical analysis of character might have 
determined to be exaggeration or extravagance, was 
in her, as it seems to me, only, or at least largely, 
but the unconscious assertion of a strong nature of its 
innate right to be itself. And this naturally brings 
before us what, it looks to me, is the use all ought to 
make of this strong, gifted individual life which, as 
one of us, was among us, and now is not. The in- 
struction it gives is in the concrete form, and clothed. 
The great teaching of a life like hers, so remarkably 
individual, original, unconventional, and withal so 
real, so far as any record of it has any lessons for 
those remaining, is, that to do most for others, and to 
be most “vo them, we must be most ourselves in the 
broadest sense—preserve our individuality—keep in 
pure, natural a: tivity our whole being—thus triumph- 
ing over limitations, and making our weakness our 
helper. She did what she did, and in the way she 
did it, because she was just what she was, and she 
was just what she was, because she was herself 
always. She was a striking example of one who 
preserved a marked individualism and personality, 
who saw with her own eyes, heard with her own ears, 
lived her own inner life, only to be more thoroughly 
helpful and useful to those around her, by what she 
was in and of herself.”’ 

There is a deep sense in which it is true that the 
best way for us to help others is to help ourselves, 
and the best way for us to strengthen others is to 
strengthen ourselves. For it is an unvarying and an 
unalterable law of our being that virtue goes forth 
from every roundly developed human nature, healing 
and blessing all who come within range of its action. 
Of this law and its operation, she whom we com- 
memorate was an illustration better than most. Her 
life was of the unique type it was, because the essen- 
tially royal spirit in human nature always asserted 
itself in her, refusing to be overthrown or over- 
whelmed by things external to herself, using all 
things as she could to minister to her own life, which 
in its turn gave as ungrudgingly as do the stars and 
flowers their light and their perfume to whomsoever 
could and would receive. 

I am well aware that this imperfect record fails to 
give, in any adequate degree, the source of the pecu- 
liar qualities of those outward manifestations of soul 
which, taken together, we call the life of a person. 
“| have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, nor utter- 
ance, nor power of speech,’’ to treat the subject well, 
and I am reminded of the lines, 

My kind friends, you will never know, 
The secrets of that breast. 
You seize in one thing only, 
3y forgetting all the rest. 
If your eyes were wider open, 
You would not criticise, 
But look, and love, and wonder 
x * ~ * 
So the angels and the wise. 
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MR. MACALISTER’S ADDRESS. 


In one instance the comity of States is 
fully observed—from Maine to California 
schoolmasters are brothers-——always welcome 
to each other; hence it isa pleasure to meet 
you here. Your great school system is fam- 
iliar to all educators, who have been glad to 
copy it. Philadelphia should take more in- 
terest in these assemblages; it needs the co- 
Speration of the teachers of the State. Know- 
ing, by experience, the value of such gather- 
ings, he hoped. hereafter to be always ready 
as willing to do whatever should be required 
from that city. His two months’ introduc- 
tory experience in his new work was not good 
preparation for an address at this time, but 
such an audience always suggests thoughts 
that will bear repetition. 

In the growing importance of public edu- 
cation, teachers sometimes fail to realize the 
place that public schools are assuming in the 
State. East and West, people are realizing 
that it has become a great social institution, 
whose business is to elevate, moralize, in- 
struct society—to educate the children of all 
classes and all nations, for citizenship of a 
great State. We must realize this in con- 
sidering the great problems now pressing for 
solution. We claim to be the best educated 
of all peoples, and we ought to be if we are 
to preserve our institutions; but we have 
reached a stage when millions of our citizens 
have no education. Four millions of people 
have ‘been enfranchised in the south, for 
whom no adequate educational provision has 
been made; fifty thousand foreigners come 
to us annually, no small portion of whom 
are unfitted for citizenship by ignorance, 
and the public school must educate them. 
If the southern states cannot provide for the 
freedmen, the nation must. At all hazards, 
by persuasion or compulsion, the whole peo- 
ple, American and foreign, black, and white, 
must be educated for citizenship; and the 
contmon school is the instrument provided 
for the purpose. Thus it becomes our duty 
as educators to devise means for lifting the 
school to the. level of the demand now made 
upon it. Perhaps we hardly realize this re- 
sponsibility. It is our business to advise the 
people and their legislators in educational 
matters ; and, that we may do so intelligently, 
we should first ask ourselves, and consult 
each other, as to whether the schools, for 
which we are responsible, are answering the 
demands of the times. There are some who 
insist that the school must stay where it is— 
that those who propose changes are mere in- 
novators, and should not be listened to. But 


thinkers know that the school must keep 
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equal pace with the progress of thought, and 
of institutions. ‘The needs of to-day differ 
from those of fifty years ago, and fifty years 
hence will differ from to-day. 

Are we meeting the demands of the age? 
Great social, moral, political, religious 
changes have taken place within the recol- 
lection of every one of us. Has the school 
kept pace with them? We need not be 
revolutionists, overturning existing institu- 
tions; we must be cautious against advanc- 
ing new ideas, until we have used the ideas 
that have been in the word for two hundred 
years. From Comenius to Froebel, ‘the 
tendency of the great thinkers ‘has been 
away from scholasticism to things. The ed- 
ucation of the middle ages recognized only 
one part of our human nature—the intellect ; 
and upon their subject-matter teachers have 
been working ever since, notwithstanding 
the efforts of reformers to lead us away from 
treating man as an abstraction, into recog- 
nizing him as a real existence. 


It is our duty to train the whole nature of 
the child; and the outcome of all educa- 
tional philosophy is this: ‘‘The child 
ought to learn by doing.’’ The wonder is 


that this law, most important of all in 
primary teaching, should be recognized 
there last. In our higher schools. colle ges, 
universities, the old plan of lectures has 


been superseded to a great extent by actual 
work of students in the laboratory, and by 
actual experiment; and these schools are 
now equipped accordingly. But in tens of 
thousands of primary schools all this 
land, we may look in vain for any of those 
means without which there can be no true 
primary education. We find children sing- 
ing the multiplication table, and spending 
two or three months on the alphabet, and 
solving numerical conundrums called arith- 
metic. All this indicates that we are far 
from having used up the teaching of the best 
educators of two hundred years; and the 
man is no revolutionist who stands up and 
demands of teachers that they consider these 
things. This is the work to which teachers 
should address themselves all over the land, 
as well as here in Pennsy]vania—to realiz- 
ing that education means the unfolding of 
all the powers of our being, by the use of 
the agencies that lie 1 We 


Over 


all around us. 
need only look around to see the results of 
our neglect. ‘¢ Business are 
springing up in every town—why?  Be- 
cause business has adopted new methods, 
and the school has refused to recognize 
them. These schools teach their pupils the 
operations actually used in the counting- 
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room—the common school does not—hence 
they have cut themselves off, and created 
separate institutions. 

The great need of our educational system 
to-day is simplification. We have made 
many improvements, or at least additions, 
but have withdrawn nothing to make room 
for them. We have added drawing and 
music, and we have done well; we have 
added the elements of science in some 
places, which was well ; but where have we 
made room for them in the course already 
full? Nowhere; and the courses have, 
therefore, become so overloaded that no 
teacher can perform his duties to his own 
or the public satisfaction. Constant addi- 
tion of new matter, no reduction anywhere, 
results judged by misleading percentages— 
and yet people complain of cram! What 
else can we do? Now, teachers who. feel 
their responsibility should advise their 
Boards of Education that all this must be 
changed—not by reducing the quality, but 
improving it by the exclusion of what is ex- 
traneous and unnecessary. We are now 
teaching too much, and too poorly. The 
main thing the young child needs, is to learn 
to read, to write, and to count; and by 
teaching these slowly and surely, we best se- 
cure healthy mental growth. We give 
children so much to do that they cannot 
either read or write well after two years at 
school, which is quite time enough if prop- 
erly taught. 

We want to hear less of the teacher in 
school, and more of the pupil. Ina prop- 
erly organized school, much the larger part 
of the work is done by the pupil; but we 
have all seen many places where it is other- 
wise. 

Our schools should be so organized as to 
exclude a large part of the arithmetic now 
taught. We begin this branch the first day 
the pupil comes to school, and keep him at 
it till the last, and send him out with a large 


[Serr., 


Our schools are not planned so as to dignify 
the work of the hand; and for this reason 
we ought to simplify our plans, as well as for 
the higher reason, that we must fit our boys 
and girls for their work in the world. 

One of the most inspiring sights in a tour 
of observation in Philadelphia was a sewing 
class of forty young ladies. One teacher 
thought this was waste—‘‘they would all 
This is a mistake; many 
don’t learn at home, and don’t want to 
learn anywhere. That class will do good 
service in dignifying the hand as an instru- 
ment in education. 

Drawing had a struggle for existence, and 
is not yet fully recognized. We were sup- 
posed to be trying to make artists of all the 
children, or perhaps ‘‘ designers’’ was the 
word ; but the true value of the training of 
eye and hand is the fact that such training 
lies at the foundation of all industries and 
all arts, and in its direct relation to the 
sense of beauty. 

So much by way of showing the drift that 
our education should follow—not that the 
introduction of manual training into schools, 
as some understand it, is to be reeommended. 
Cities ought to organize special trade schools 
for workers ; but the common school can do 
something for the education of the body 
with the mind, that children may go forth 
into the world with such practical prepara- 
tion as to increase their chances for a suc- 
cessful and happy life. ‘Let us together en- 
deavor so to improve the schools that future 
generations of men and women in Pennsyl- 
vania may grow up every way worthy of the 
high future that awaits them. 

Miss McCuintock sang ‘‘ Annie Laurie.”’ 

President ATHERTON, of the Pennsylvania 
State Agricultural College, addressed the 
Association on 


learn at home.’’ 


EDUCATION DEMANDED BY THE 
TIMES. - 


THE KIND OF 


Education is the process by which a man 
becomes what he is, and is prepared for his 
work in life. Educational réquirements 


and varied knowledge of operations never 
performed in actual life. This change is ad- 
vocated, not from the standpoint of mere 
utility, but for advantage in the training of | differ with the times; the education of 
the mind, which is the first consideration. youth must be adapted to the nation and 
But, it remains true that three-fourths of our | the age. In this nation more.than any 
pupils will go into the ranks of the world’s | other this adaptation involves problems most 
workers, and we must give them what they | vital to society. Our fifty millions of peo- 
need. Those who find in this anything like | ple, occupying perhaps the most magnificent 
degradation of labor, have a low view both | country on the globe, trying to carry out 
of labor and the laborer. Labor is the crea- | on a large scale ideas heretofore only at- 
tor of wealth, and ought to be the creator of tempted in cities and their immediate sur- 
beauty as well. Human labor ought to be | roundings, are confronted with new and for- 
considered dignified and grand; and that it | midable questions, social and _ political, 
is not, is more our fault than anybody’s else. | among the most important of which is the 
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relation of education to government; and 
the solution of these questions depends upon 
the instruction given in our schools. Are 
these schools adequate to the needs of our 
times? If not, it becomes the duty of those 
who sustain them, and especially of educa- 
tors, to so adapt them. 

Every child contains the germs of infinite 
possibilities ; how shall we train him that he 
may make the most of himself? The old 
education was based on the development of 
power by exercise—we must study things 
that are hard in order to be able to do hard 
things; and every thoughtful person must 
regard it with respect, for it is true that the 
old course gives to the intellectual faculties 
a training that is not so well acquired other- 
wise. But the vast majority must always be 
bread-winners—must be able to do—and 
the new teaching proposes that along with 
this education the child shall acquire instru- 
ments and equipment for practical life. 
We need tocombine the best in the old with 
the best in the new. 

The advocates of the new theory of edu- 
cation claim that a student may be so taught 
certain subjects that he shall acquire in 
the process both the mental discipline 
given by the old course, and also an effec- 
tive instrument for the uses of life. The 
advocates of the old system say this is 
not possible ; but the best experience seems 
to prove the contrary. In studying the 
natural or physical sciences, we are com- 
pelled first to observe facts, then the rela- 
tion of facts to each other, then to draw 
conclusions from the facts in those relations 


—a logical process by which we both train. 


the faculties and acquire information. When 
you have brought a man to where he can 
reason correctly from facts to conclusions, 
you have an educated man. You may be 
loaded down with learning, but without 
trained faculties it is useless baggage. The 
sciences compel that process of thought 
which is the basis of education, and at the 
same time supply a mass of facts that are 
useful through life. While it is true that of 
the two objects of education—mental train- 
ing and acquisition of information—the for- 
mer is théggnore important, our times de- 
mand not only that science shall be taught, 
but so taught that knowledge is related to 
life. In this great Commonwealth—an em- 
pire greater to-day than the whole thirteen 
colonies when the government was founded 
—we must make our teaching practical 
rather than theoretical; we must teach 


knowledge in its applications, as well as for 
itself. 
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After a violin solo by Mr. Rest Baker, 
of Lebanon, which was very fine and warmly 
applauded, adjourned till to-morrow morn- 
ing. 


a ~~ — ms 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

HE attendance was very large at the 

morning session. After singing several 
pieces, the Association was called to order, 
and the amendment to Constitution limit- 
ing the meetings to points within the State 
was called up, and on motion of Dep. Supt. 
Houck, its further consideration was post- 
poned for the present. 





PLACE OF MEETING. 

Supt. Luckey: A proposition has been 
made that the Teachers’ Associations of 
Ohio, New York and Pennsylvania meet at 
Chautauqua next year. The accommoda- 
tions afe ample, and we have already had 
an invitation by telegraph. A joint session 
would be enjoyable, and the place is every 
way suitable. I move that the next session 
of this body be held at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
the time to be fixed by the Executive Com- 
mittee after consultation with the officers of 
the other State Associations. 

Supt. BUEHRLE: One of the objects of se- 
lecting different points for the sessions of the 
Association is to awaken public sentiment in 
the community where we meet; great good 
has been done in that way during the last 
twenty years, and there is room for more; 
I think it would be a mistake to carry our 
light out of the State, and leave Pennsyl- 
vania in darkness. What advantage will be 
gained by meeting at an out-of-the-way place 
like Chautauqua? 

Supt. Luckey: There are more Pennsyl- 
vania teachers at Chautauqua to-day than 
here, excepting, of course, those who live in 
this neighborhood. 

Supt. Baker: I think we had better post- 
pone this, or refer it toa committee. We 
are not ready to fix the place of meeting. I 
move to postpone. 

The motion to postpone was lost, 73 to 77, 
and the motion to meet next year at Chau- 
tauqua was carried by a decided majority. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT. 


Miss Ltoyp: I propose next year to offer 
an amendment to the Constitution, reducing 
the number of the executive committee from 
‘‘five’’ to *‘one.’’ The whole work was 
done this year by the chairman, no meeting 
of the committee was called, and we have 
excellent results. Why have the trouble and 
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expense of bringing together members from 

five different localities? It will also be ne« 

essary in Article VIII to change ‘‘ they 

at he 
eNOMINATION OF OFFICERS. 

The following nominations for offi 
made: 

For President—Supt. S. A. BAER, 

For Vice Presidents—Supt. A. J. 
cer; Supt. Anna Buckbee, Potte1 

For Secretary—J.P. McCaskey, Lanca 

for Treasurer—Supt. John Morrow, 
gheny 

For Ticket Ageni—}.¥. Sickel, Philade a. 

For Executive Committee Supts. T. M. Bal 
liet, Carbon: C. F. Chamberlain, Crawford 
J. M. Coughlin, Luzerne; 5S. Transeau, Wil 
liamsport; H.S. Jones, Erie. 

hor Enrolling Committee—Supts. D.5S. Keck, 
Berks; R. M. McNeal, Dauphin; S. ] 
Tidioute ; R. M. Streeter, Titusville ; W. 
pel, Shamokin. 

There being no contest for any of the 
offices, on motion of Supt. Shelley the Se« 
retary was instructed to cast the unanimous 
ballot of the Association for the persons 
nominated—which was accordingly done at 
the proper time, and the officers thereby 
elected. 

After music, Miss M. FRANCE 
read the following paper on 


READING IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Elocution is a subject upon which there has 
been no lack of writers, both 1n this country and 
in lLurope 
definitions and explanations are many and va 
ried. Voluminous papers upon the art, and upon 
the science of elocution have been given to the 
world by enthusiastic, earnest men. Like the 
world of medicine the practitioners are, by some 
thoughtful brains, divided into schools, and we 
hear not the old and new school, but the imita 
tive and analytic schools discussed. Then we 
have fluent, and | might say flippant, discus 
sions upon systems of elocution, and last, but 
not least, we stand, hats off and heads b wed, 
before the Delsarte philosophy of expression. 

In the midst of the dire confusion we lift our 
puzzled faces, and ask, ‘‘ What does all this 
mean?" Is it a struggle to simplify a complex 
subject, or to complex a simplified subject? 
Disagreement seems to be the law of progression 
and the standard of excellence of many, and 
any, elocutionary gyration that savor 
nality satishes their ambition. But despite all 
the pedantry and cant of the profession, she is 
the successful teacher who secures the best re 
sults in the work. 

The question is, ‘‘ How can these results be 
secured in the public schools ?"’ 

First, we must have a clear conception of the 
work to be accomplished ; next, carefully con- 
sider the materials with which we must labor: 
and, thirdly, search out the best method for the 
accomplishment of the end with the materials in 
hand. 
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host of new trials for the teacher of reading. 
And so we might continue indefinitely. 

But you would grow weary of listening to the 
long story of weak lungs, diseased throats, false 
respiratory efforts, round shoulders, hollow 
chests, distorted organs of articulation, bad 
voices, improper dressing—even in children— 
the vices, the affectations, the forms of lisping, 
the varieties of stammering, and the innumer- 
able individual peculiarities that confront the 
teacher, and impede the work in reading, and 
which she must overcome before she can make 
any degree of progressin the work. And, how- 
ever zealous the teacher, success is rendered, in 
many cases, almost an impossibility through 
lack of the hearty coéperation of the child who 
cannot realize the importance of the effort, and 
of the parents who will not realize it. 

Well, where must the teacher begin? At the 
beginning, of course. The physical condition 
of the pupils is of primary importance, as 
health and vigor of body are the necessary 
conditions for normal, mental and vocal devel- 
opment; and all educational endeavors, how- 
ever conscientious and earnest, must fall short 
of the highest results, if physical infirmities, 
either latent or apparent, are sapping the life- 
blood. 

As has already been suggested, ‘respiration is 
the basis of all vocal efforts. It also lies at the 
foundation of all intellectual activity as the 
renovator of the blood. The respiratory organs, 
therefore, must be carefully trained and de- 
veloped. 

The quarrel between the leading physiologists 
and vocalists of the day is as to the relative 
value of the upper and lower portions of the 
lungs. Whether the clavicular or abdominal 
and waist breathing gives the greater power. 
The weight of authority is on the side of deep 
breathing, and that also appears to be the side 
of reason, although plausible arguments are of- 
fered on the other side. Anatomy teaches us 
that the conical form of the chest affords much 
smaller cavities for the upper than the lower 
part of the lungs, hence that portion is much 
smaller. Also the frame work of the upper 
chest, owing to the attachments, admits of far 
less expansion than the lower part. From these 
facts it is evident that those who depend mainly 
upon the upper part of the lungs in respiration 
must carry on the process under the most la- 
borious conditions, and also lose the benefits 
which naturally flow from free and full inspira- 
tions. 

The form of the lungs and the construction of 
the chest, therefore, are living advocates of that 
form of respiration that brings into full play the 
diaphragm, abdominal, waist, and lower chest 
muscles. The method of breathing that flattens 
the abdomen and heaves the chest for inspira- 
tion, does not promote the highest physical well- 
being, and certainly not the development of the 
vocal powers of the subject. 

If the work in respiration received the atten- 
tion it merits, with the children in our public 
schools, a great waste of vital force would be 
saved on the part of the children; it would also 
be found a powerful agent against peevishness 
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and indolence with their consequent evils and 
vices; and the teacher’s work would be to fre- 
serve and develop natural efforts, rather than to 
restore them. The children would not become 
habituated to the unnatural contraction of the 
muscles that control the larynx, and which in 
later life makes vocal expression so offensive, 
and frequently causes great inconvenience in 
the form of chronic sore-throats, which arise 
from the undue irritation of the delicate mem- 
branous lining. 

There is no lack of illustrations of this trouble 
among our teachers and public speakers. I! 
doubt not but in this audience are to be found 
able and earnest teachers, whose greatest school- 
room cross is the irritated throat that 
the otherwise delightful work a burden. 
there may be who spend a good part of the 
yearly salary in doctor's fees, who have drugged 


makes 
pome 


themselves into weakness and have worked the 
inevitable gargle up to a high state of perfection. 
All of this, when a little common sense in the 
systematic exercise of some of natur 
laws, would avoid or remove the dif 

How many clergymen abandon the pulpit yearly 


1 
| 


on account of clergyman’s sore-throat, a disease 
that arises mainly from an ignorance of the 
laws that control speech ? 


ncuity, 


It is within the powel of the teachers of our 
puvlic schools to educate the masses of the fu- 
ture above these troubles. The device’ for the 
accomplishment of the work are numerous, and 
perseverance on the part of the instructors will 


convict and convert the skeptical public 

The cultivation of the voice is an important 
part of the work to be acc omplishe din the pub 
lic echools. It also constitutes the most delicate 
part, and one in which teachers cannot proceed 
too carefully, as the ruined voices of both chil- 
dren and adults will testify. No voice should 
ever be pushed, eitherin power or compass, and 
especially is this true in the case of a child. 
Vocal culture with children under fifteen is not 
a matter of power and compass, but a correction 
of their many faults in vocalization and a care- 
ful protection against the school-room peculi- 
arities that exist to an alarming extent in too 
many of our schools. When the teacher has 
rooted out the false, she will find that nature has 
not dealt so badly with each individual, after 


all. Again, a vigorous course of ne¢ ve in- 
struction cannot be carried forward without 
doing much of positive work at the same time. 


I once heard ateacher tell with marked satisfac 
tion, of the great distance to which his pupils 
could make themselves heard in open air read- 
ing. He would much better have been em- 
ployed pegging attheir soles than at their throats. 

On the other hand, a voice may suffer through 
too moderate use, by failing to give strength and 
discipline to the muscles that enter into voice 
production. The golden mean must be de- 
voutly sought after by all who deal with the hu- 
man voice. No fixed law can be laid down tor 
the work. The prevailing characteristics of the 
voices under training must decide the devices, 
and the discretion of the teacher determine the 
application that will best meet the individual 
needs. 
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Every voice has certain characteristics that 
are essentially its own, and which no elocution- 
ary training should efface. A skillful teacher 
will prune, correct and develop, but never des- 
troy, the individuality of a voice. Drive from 
the school-room the nasal tones, the shrill and 
harsh tones, the school-room sing-song, the lazy 
drawl, the affected falsetto, the monotonous 
mumble, the whine of discontent, and the in- 
fluence of the school will be intreased one hun- 
dred fold, for ‘Purity of tone, like purity of 
character, is the highest excellence.”’ 

The teacher is the pupil's model, and they 
are influenced according to her acquirements. 
Every superintendent of public schools will 
bear me out, I think, in the statement that in 
every case where the teacher is a good reader, 
the standard of the school is high in that branch. 
Not because more time is given to it, but be- 
cause the teacher, being proficient, enjoys the 
work, embodies her best self in it, holds before 
her pupils a higher ideal, and the pupils are im- 
bued with her spirit. This being true it is of the 
highest importance that our primary schools be 
filled with the best representatives of pure, un- 
affected, and expressive elocution. Here the 
teacher's voice is so constantly heard, and the 
little ones receive impressions so readily, that de- 
ficiencies impfint errors that years cannot efface. 

We frequently defeat our own efforts by being 
mechanical and hurried in the work. The multi- 
plicity of school-room duties keeps the teacher 
on a constant strain to do the work in the given 
time. It would be much better to cut the read- 


ing lesson down to fit the time than to rush the 


work. A very little done well is better than 
much done indifferently, To stand erect for a 
short exercise in deep breathing, with a few 
minutes in vocal and articulation drills, and the 
study of the sense of a few sentences, either se- 
lected from the book or given from the board, 
will prove far more effective in securing thought 
and expression on the part of the class, than a 
chapter from Webster when there is not suffi- 
cient time to do justice to Websterian thought 
and spirit. Success depends not upon the rapid- 
ity but the quality of the work, and we must 
never feel so crowded that we cannot find time 
to attend to the individual needs of the class. 

Distinctness and correctness of utterance are 
other primary elements of good reading, and 
hence become a prominent: part of the work to 
be accomplished in schools. A thorough mas- 
tery of all the elementary sounds of the language 
lies at the foundation of correct articulation. 

Nor is it sufficient to simply master the indi- 
vidual sounds, but ease and correctness must be 
gained over whatever combinations may occur 
in words and syllables. There are some combi 
nations of sounds that are universally slighted. 
For example, the sound of sf following the 
sound of S (horse shoe) or of Z (says she), the 
combination s/s, f7, /d, mds, and many others 
at the end of words. There are certain groups of 
words as “did you,” “and yet,” “give me 
them,” ‘‘ miss you,”’ “‘ as sure as you,”’ and many 
others that are used in daily conversation, and 
which are as daily mis-enunciated—not alone in 
the school-room, but in all social circles as well. 


| 
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| Then there are many little words such as to, from, 


get, and, was, that, says, said, so, or, with, when, 
which, what, and the personal pronouns, that 
are habitually slurred by the masses. The ter- 
mination of words is mutilated and we have 
‘“‘luss”’ for less, ‘‘ uth’’ for ‘‘eth,”’ ‘‘munt”’ fo 
‘“‘ment,"’ and soon; final ds is dropped or ren 
dered offensive by over-articulation. Andallow 
me to say here that a surplus of articulation is 
as offensive to refined ears as a deficiency. 
Again, syllables are omitted and memory be 
comes mem'ry; political, p'litical ; history, his- 
try; every, ev'ry. Letters are dropped and 
February becomes Febuary ; government, gov- 
erment; and so we might continue. 


These are largely faults of thoughtlessness or 


indifference. But there are troubles which arise 
from inability to properly adjust the organs of 
articulation. These organs form, as it were, a 
mold, and the slightest deviation from nature, 
in setting the mold, mars the beauty of the cre- 
ation. If the tongue is not properly adjusted, 
we have the lisp in one or another form, or it 
may be that most offensive error of lifting the 
middle of the tongue to the roof of the mouth 
in articulating. 

There are troubles that arise from a rigid 
lower jaw, or the unnatural protrusion of it. 
There are distortions, excessive action, and utter 


passiveness of the lips, which mar the beauty of 


articulation, and that must be overcome before 
one can be pronounced a good reader. Then 


the children bring with them a great variety of 


defects in articulation learned in the family 
circle. It is the high privilege of the teacher to 
counteract all these evil influences, cure all de- 
fects, and. implant right in the place of wrong. 
No teacher of reading can complain of her nar- 
row limits. Articulation is perfect when every 
sound is given correctly and with such ease and 
grace that attention is not called to the effort. 
This result is best gained by making the articu- 
lation drill a matter entirely aside from the regu- 
lar reading lesson. All work that establishes 
stiffness and mispronunciation is worse than 
useless. 

When proper attention is paid to these pri- 
mary departments of reading, there will be few 
pupils found groping their way blindly through 
Fifth and Sixth Readers, for with the newspa- 
pers, magazines, and other miscellaneous read- 
ing matter that teachers must use with their pu- 
pils, the average Fifth and Sixth Readers will 
never find their way into a public school. 

Ability to read well in the school reader must 
not constitute the pupil’s education in reading. 
They need far more than that for the ordinary 
circumstances of life. As the study of English 
Grammar gives stock in store for the analysis 
and parsing of a Shaksperian drama, so the 
study of the text-book in reading should give 
that power of thought, discrimination and ex- 
pression which will enable the pupil to deal in- 
telligently with all kinds of sentiment. If it 
does not, there is something wrong with the 
teacher, the pupil, or the text-books. Not what 
the pupil accomplishes while with the teacher, 
but what she is able to accomplish after leaving 
the teacher, is the “we test of success. 
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There is no branch in the entire curriculum 
that is so misunderstood as elocution. It is only 
one year ago since I heard an educator on the 
floor of the State Association define elocution as 
the making of faces and throwing of arms. Not 
long since I heard a lady, the Principal of a 
flourishing seminary for young ladies, speaking 
in the highest terms of a Scriptural reading she 
had heard, and the chief charm lay in the fact 
that there was ‘“‘no elocution in it.”’ Quite re- 
cently I was requested by a very intelligent lady 
—a minister's wife—to read the Scriptures for 
her in a prayer-meeting, and with the invitation 
came the religious injunction, *‘Don't put any 
elocution into it."" This, however, did not sur- 
prise me, for elocution, like fresh air, rarely ever 
goes to church. But it zs discouraging to have 
intelligent people substitute the absence or abuse 
of elocution for the genuine article. True, there 
are many engaged in the profession whose work 
is a libel on the art, men dubbed Professors of 
elocution whose greatest benefit to the work 
would be their leaving it. 

But this is not true alone of this profession 
In law, for instance, are many men who betray 
no signs of having sat at the feet of Gamaliel. 
In medicine, men whose sole distinction is to be 
found in the rapidity with which they bury their 
mistakes. In the general teaching profession 
hosts who are simply * Professors"’ and nothing 
more. But all this is no argument against law, 
medicine, and teaching, as professions. Neither 
should it gather ignominy around the heads of 
worthy practitioners. So in the profession of 
elocution should the abuse not be allowed to de- 
preciate the use of the art. 

Another great mistake is. that elocutionary 
skill is only. attainable by a few whom nature 
has especially endowed for the work. All who 
can talk and think can learn to read well. True, 
there will always be differences in intellectual 
gifts, powers of imagination, artistic tastes, and 
vocal expression, and consequently a difference 
in individual attainment; but we sometimes 
think there is no talent when it is only folded 
away, or may be struggling for light against in- 
surmountable barriers. 

There is a story told of an enthusiastic re- 
searcher of art who had rea%on to believe that 
on the walls of a certain room used for rubbish 
there was a valuable picture of Dante by Giotto. 
He carefully removed the rubbish and plastering 
until he reached the surface on which the paint- 
ing was, and the sad thoughtful face of the Tus- 
can poet was.revealed. Just so the Divine art- 
ist has imbedded in the mind of every pupil, 
word pictures of rare beauty and value, and it is 
the privilege of every teacher of reading to clear 
away the rubbish and let them out. 


Dr. A. N. Raus, of Lock Haven Normal 
School, read the following paper on 


OUR NORMAL SCHOOLS AND THEIR DEFECTS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 1 need hardly say 
to you that I enter upon the discussion of the 
topic assigned to me with some reluctance, not 
because of a lack of interest, but partly because 
I shall have to tread on tender toes, | fear, be- 
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fore I finish what seems to mea fair and proper 
discussion of the subject. 

I need not define a Normal school nor explain 
to you the object of these institutions, for the 
catalogue of each Normal School announces 
annually to the public what it proposes to ac- 
complish ; but strange to say, hardly any two, 
even in the same state and operating under the 
same law, agree definitely upon the exact work 
to be performed Here is one that advertises 
itself as a strictly professional school, if you 
know what that means, and here is another 
that claims to give very thorough academic in- 
struction; while still another announces to the 
public that it combines the professional with the 
academic work in such a way as to make not 
only cultured scholars but also reliable practical 
teachers. Which of these is ¢#e Normal 
School? You will pardon me for not answering 
the question at present. 

No class of institutions has ever met with 
so much opposition from various quarters in our 
Commonwealth, even from the inception of the 
system to the present time, as have our State 
Normal Schools. To say that they have not 
made some mistakes, and that the men who 
were instrumental in founding these schools did 
not make mistakes, would be to claim for botha 
degree of infallibility which they would be loth 
to assume; but that they have made all the mis- 
takes which have been charged upon them by 
their enemies is simply and unqualifiedly false. 
Nor has the opposition to our State Normal 
Schools ceased even at this late day, when the 
improved condition of educational affairs which 
may be traced to their effective work is mani- 
festing itself in every county of the Common- 
wealth. 

It was my fortune to be present in the House 
of RepreSentatives of Pennsylvaniaa few months 
ago, when the first onslaught was made on the 
Normal Schools of the State. It was my un- 
pleasant duty to listen to men who character- 
ized these institutions as “thieving corpora- 
tions "’ robbing the State, and this, too, by men 
whose whole aim was to vent their spleen on 
individuals rather than on the system. I must 
refuse to debase myself by quoting to you the 
intemperate remarks and the foul epithets that 
were hurled into the faces of some of the mem- 
bers of this body, for the simple reason that 
they had come to beseech the legislature of 
the State to protect her own children by con- 
tinuing to appropriate money for the payment of 
burdensome debts for which the institutions are 
in no way responsible. I may say, in passing, 
that scarcely a single one of these schools would 
have assumed the responsibility of erecting the 
commodious buildings used as dormitories, had 
not the State years ago directed each school to 
furnish accommodation for at least three hun- 
dred students. This possibly is an error in the 
system; but I say again, if an error it is one 
for which the schools themselves are not re- 


sponsible, and I may add that the State hav- 
ing founded the schools and led them to as- 
sume this indebtedness, she is without a doubt 
morally responsible for their maintenance so 
long as they comply with the laws of the 
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State and are managed in accordance with the 
design for which they were established. Whether 
or not this fact can be driven into the brain 
of a political demagogue is a debatable ques- 
tion, but I am glad to know that our State 
legislature contains enough men of sound 
judgment to see the truth as we see it. 

But our Normal School system has been 
the victim of attack from other quarters also, 
from sources to which we should look for sup- 
port and encouragement rather than abuse and 
condemnation. The day is not yet distant 
when the Normal Schools of this State ex 
pected an assault annually from voluble 
members of this Association, and their expec 
tations were generally realized. It is, however, 
pleasant to know that as our opponents be- 
come better acquainted with us and our way 
of doing work, their opposition gradually ceases. 
We can see why academies and colleges that 
have-lost largely of their students by the open- 
of Normal Schools should feel aggrieved: 
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ing 
but why attacks should come from 
school quarter, as they have sometimes done 
in the past, is to us incomprehensible, unless 
some one has found himself gradually drift- 
ing to the rear as the educational column 
marches gradually forward. 

ihe one stale argument that has been urged 
again and again in opposition to the Normal 
Schools of Pennsylvania, is that the graduates 
drift rapidly from teaching to other professions. 
Now, | take it that if the work of our Normal 
Schools is so well done that the students gradu- 
ated can stand shoulder to shoulder with college 
men in the great battle of intellectual and social 
progress, Pennsylvania has a system of schools 
of which she may well be proud. I do not 
deny that the graduates of our Normal Schools 
drift into other professions. Why shovwtd they 
not? Does the great State of Pennsylvania 
buy all a young man’s talent, and culture, and 
scholarship, and services, for the paltry sum of 
fifty dollars which she gives him when he gradu- 
ates? You can't buy even a salable member of 
a political convention for that sum, much less a 
man whose moral character is above reproach. 
I say to every young man and woman, when 
you receive the fifty dollars upon graduation, 
and sign a contract to teach for two years in 
the Common Schools of the State, fulfill your 
contract to the letter ; give for the time specified 
the best services of which you are capable ; but 
when the two years’ work has been done, you 
are free, and you owe not one penny to the 
State, nor would she be so mean as to claim 
services for which she has not given an equiva 
lent. If you are appreciated and properly re- 
munerated, teach on, for there is no more ex- 
alted position on earth than that of the true 
teacher ; but no man is under obligations to put 
aside positions which will yield him sufficient 
income for the protection of himself and those 
dependent upon him in order that he may fol- 
low the starveling life of a seedy schoolmaster, 
and accommodate himself to the penuriousness 
of a community which neither appreciates his 
services nor cares for his comfort. Away with 
this sentimental nonsense that because one has 
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| received assistance from the State, to the extent 
all told of less than a hundred dollars, he must 
therefore give his services to the State for a life- 
time! 
But back of all this, is the truth that a large 
najority of those who graduate from the Nor- 
mal Schools of Pennsylvania, teach not only 
two years in accordance with their promise, 
continue to teach for a much longer time, and 
many of them to-day hold some of the most im- 
portant positions in the educational work of the 
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pposition have charged upon us als 
first, that the Normal Schools of the State do 
not furnish any considerable number of properly 
red teachers, while from another quarter 
res the « ry that we have too many of these 
Surely if one of the positions is 
1er must be wrong; and I am sorry 
» say that we have calmly sat and listened to 
arges without making any attempt 
hem with any effort at success. In 
troublous periods of France, a 
man said, ‘‘ We are despised becau 
knees. Suppose we get up.”’ 
en our position, my friends? We 
ustomed to receive censure and r 
et up ar 
es. If any educational instituti 
have a right to stand on their 


Is now time for us to 
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m the importance of their work, 
; is those which are attempting to giv 
professional instruction and training whicl 


are the ess ial qualifications of every goo 


5 
teache is no reason why we shoul 
ge, and apologize for either our 
existence or our work. I think I speak the 


honest truth, at least as I understand it, when | 


bow, and 


say that there is not an intelligent, honest oppo- 
nent of professional training to-day, not an op- 
ponent who is not either ignorant of the work 
which Normal Schools are designed to accom- 
plish, or who has not a grievance which he dare 
not tell to the public. 
Even the astute legislators, who saw fit a few 
ago to characterize these schools as 
ving institutions,admitted in the same breath 
that the system is entirely proper, but asserted 
tl the schools afe not properly managed. 
those who claim that these schools, the 
children, the outgrowth of the academies, are 
driving the latter to the wall and for that reason 
ought not to be encouraged, have forgotten in 
their charging upon us that we are ‘mule col- 
leges, that even a mule isa much more respect- 
able animal than its sire. It must stand on its 
own merits, for pride of ancestry it has none. 
Permit me to touch on this question of Normal 
School indebtedness which seems to furnish the 
main part of the ammunition for those who make 
their biennial attack on these institutions before 
the legislature. We have been severely cen- 
sured for mismanagement because the indebted- 
ness against our Normal Schools is in the aggre- 
gate nearly a quarter of amillion. This is not 
as formidable a matter as it at first sight appears. 
It must be remembered that the Normal School 
property of this State is worth a full million and a 
half, about one-half of which has been contributed 
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directly by the State, and in the second place 
that a large proportion of the present indebted- 
ness has been created by the demand of the 
State that the buildings, supply of apparatus, 
and general professional outfit, must come up 
to a-fixed standard. The school having but 
one hundred students is compelled to have as 
complete an outfit as the one with three times 
as many, even in the matter of Faculty. Nor 
can the older schools that were admitted and 
organized as State institutions without comply- 
ing fully with requirements of the law, claim 
that the younger schools have been mismanaged 
because their debts are larger. It must be borne 
in mind that under the pressure of successive 
legislative enactments the burdens were made 
greater and greater, and latterly all the new in- 
stitutions had to comply with the legal require- 
ments asto building and outfit, or remain out of 
the list of State institutions. Again, the com- 
petition with ten schoolsin the field has been 
considerably closer than with but three or four; 
as a consequence no young school has been 
able to make itself self-sustaining in the first few 
years of its existence. Here is a defect in our 
Normal School system: first that the State re- 
quirements have been such as to compel nearly 
all of the schools to begin their work un- 
der a heavy indebtedness, and, secondly, 
that they have been placed in such a posi- 
tion as necessarily to compete with one an- 
other for patronage. Governor Hoyt, in his 
last message we think, took the proper position 
in advising the State to pay the entire indebted- 
ness of these schools and place them on their 
feet. If in addition to this the State will remove 
some burdensome restrictions and permit each 
institution to adapt its professional and other ac- 
commodations to the needs of the school, there 
is little doubt that each would be self-supporting. 

What we think the State of Pennsylvania 
ought to do, is to follow the lead of some of the 
more progressive sister States on this Normal 
School question in giving to every student pre- 
paring for the profession ef teaching in good 
faith, free instruction. The amount needed to 
pay the current expenses incident to the matter 
of instruction would be but little greater than 
that now required for the usual appropriations. 
But even were it considerably more, why should 
not a great State like ours, with a free school 
system second to no other in the Union, be 
willing to stréngthen this right arm of her pub- 
lic school system with the requisite appropria- 
tions if she can thereby add to the efficiency of 
her schools and promote the cause of educa- 
tion? 

And now, a few words on the professional 
work of these schools. No one claims that they 
should be wholly academic in character, for that 
would place them on the same educational plane 
as high schools and academies. The only ques- 
tion that can arise is this:. Shall they be whatis 
called strictly professional in character, or shall 
they mingle academic and professional instruc- 
tion? The opponents of Normal Schools have 
always held that these schools should be strictly 
professional, but back of this argument lies a 
grievance and we shall have to exclude this class 
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of persons from the discussions being incompe- 
tent to decide on the question. Of the friends 
of the system not a few have claimed that the 
academical work of the school should be rele- 
gated to the high school and the academy. But 
even with these one important fact is either 
overlooked or forgotten; it is this, that teaching 
pupils in the ordinary high school or academy 
with the view of either imparting knowledge or 
securing discipline is a vastly different thing 
from teaching the same facts and principles to 
those who, as teachers, expect to impart this 
knowledge and training to others, and this truth 
must govern the teaching throughout all the de- 
partments of a Normal School. The academic 
work is thus modified and becomes in itself both 
academic and professional. 

The Normal School professors and teachers 
that fail to appreciate this important fact are, 
to put it mildly, not prepared for their work. 
Possibly there are such teachers in every school; 
that, then, is a local defect. I am prepared to 
say that I doubt the efficiency of any Normal 
School that advertises to do professional work 
only; and I am willing to go further, and say 
that no Normal School ought to send out young 
men and women as graduates, who have not 
been taken carefully over the ground which 
they are expected to cover in their ordinary 
school work, either as teachers or as superintend- 
ents. A knowledge of the branches which they 
expect to teach, these young men and women 
must have. How shall that knowledge be ac- 
quired? The opponents of Normal academic 
instruction reply, ‘‘In the High School."’ Now, 
I have a great deal of faith in High Schools, but 
I give it as our experience that graduates of even 
High Schools, and we have had many of them, 
require at least a year of instruction to complete 
the Normal School course, and this in the aca- 
demic work as well as the professional. 

If I were to make a criticism on this class of 
pupils, I should say that almost without excep- 
tion we find them inclined to memorize rather 
than think and reason for themselves, and we 
are compelled to reorganize entirely their mode 
of study. No class of students that ever came 
to our Normal Schools understand even the or- 
dinary common branches as teachers ought to 
understand them. We find many, of course, 
who are thoroughly versed in special text-books; 
but, as a rule, when they come to apply prin- 
ciples they are wofully deficient. There is not 
that breadth of culture, that ability to look on 
all sides of a question, which is a requisite in 
one who expects to teach. The scholastic in- 
struction therefore which most students receive 
in schools not designed to prepare them for 
teaching, does not answer, and academic in- 
struction, modified as I have indicated, becomes 
a necessary part of Normal School work. 

It is an undisputed fact in the Normal School 
history of our State, as also in that of other 
States, that those who have received their pre- 
liminary training in the common school 
branches before entering the Normal School, 
have always done their poorest work in the 
branches which they neglected to take in the 
Normal School itself; and this is simply a con- 
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firmation of the truth, that in general a teacher 
will teach as he was taught. 

Example is more powerful than precept, and 
in this the Normal School graduate is no excep- 
tion to the general rule. Give him an example 
of your work, and he will impart his knowledge 
much as he acquires it; but give him the theory 
only and you place a two-edged sword in his 
hand without imparting to him the practical 
skill to use it effectively. 

I am tempted to make just one other sugges- 
tion at this time, and that is that every teaching 
student ought before attempting to practice in 
the model school, to spend several months in 
observing the work of first-class mstructors. It 
will be well also to have him observe and criti- 
cise the work of those who are soon to be sent 
forth as graduates. It will do both parties good ; 
it will make the graduating teacher more cau- 
tious and more anxious to excel in his work, but 
it will also induce the junior to become observ- 
ant of the best methods, and train him to avoid 
the most common errors when he comes to 
teach. I am glad also to notice in a late cata- 
logue of one of the best conducted Normal 
Schools of the United States, that my theory is 
successfully verified in practice. 

The argument that the Normal Schools of the 
State do not furnish any considerable number 
of teachers has some force, but the reason for 
this seeming defect lies not against the system 
so much as against the unwise financial policy 
of school boards, who often look not to profess- 
ional qualifications and aptness to teach as the 
requisites in a teacher, but rather to the amount 
of his muscular development, directorial kinship, 


and a general cheapness of shoddy material suf- 
ficient in quantity to fill the chair on the plat- 


form. So long as school directors are selected 
because they have sons and daughters or 
néphews and nieces to be provided for in the 
school-room as teachers, so long the Normal 
Schools of Pennsylvania will not be able, backed 
even by the power of this Association,to induce 
young men and women to prepare themselves 
for the professional part of the work of teaching. 
It will be a glorious day indeed when the legis 
lature of our State shall enact such laws as will 
forbid this nepotism. If civil service reform is 
needed anywhere, it is in the public school sys- 
tem of our country. May the day be hastened 
when every school director shall be liberal 
enough and wise enough to believe that the 
founders of our Normal Schools meant these 
professional schools for the good of the Com- 
monwealth, and when in his superior wisdom, 


“ Drest in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep,”’ 


in his arbitrary resolve that every candidate for 
a teacher’s position must be examined before 
the assembled Solomons of a local school board. 
To him laws are nothing. Isn't he a school di- 
rector? What does the State Superintendent 
know ?—what does the Deputy Superintendent 
know ?—what does the whole Board of State 
Examiners know, compared with the individual 
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who has been elevated by the sutfrages of the 
people to the dignity of school director? Par- 
don me, | believe in the dignity and honor and 
responsibility of this office, but, now and then, a 
good deal too often now, it is filled by men who 
neither know nor appreciate the work they are 
expected under the laws to perform. It is one 
of the serious defects of our present Normal 
School law, that any school officer is permitted 
to interfere with Normal School diplomas and 
permanent certificates whose owner has once 
earned them by his examination and successful 
experience in teaching. 

Some twelve years ago the position of Super- 
intendent for the county of Clinton was filled 
by the lamented A. D. Rowe, a man who stood 
up for the right as he saw it, under all circum- 
stances. When in the position of Superintend- 
ent he met this question once and for all, by 
saying to the school board that demanded an 
examination of all Normal School graduates, 
‘“‘Gentlemen, these graduates hold a _ higher 
grade of certificate than I am authorized to issue. 
They are State papers which I am bound to re- 
spect; and I shall steadily refuse to dishonor the 
State by questioning either its wisdom or its 
power, by examining any teacher holding a 
State Normal School diploma or a State perma- 
nent certificate.’’ To his sacred memory be it 
said with reverence, he never swerved a hair’s- 
breadth from his decision, nor from the line of 
duty as he marked it out. 

May the day soon come when every consci- 
entious Superintendent shall look upon this 
question as he did, and feel that in honoring the 
State authorities and laws under which they act, 
he is doing equal honor to himself. When such 
a day shall come, and Superintendents shall 
stand shoulder to shoulder steadfastly refusing 
to heap indignities upon any one who has woh 
his professional papers fairly and honorably, we 
shall have taken such giant strides toward the 
unification of all elements of our public school 
system, and intrenched ourselves so firmly, that 
the combined attacks of the opposition shall 
find our position simply impregnable, and our 
victory complete. 

Supt. MacALIsTER: Having supposed that 
the conservative East fully recognized the 
importance and dignity of Normal training, 
I am surprised to find the question in so 
unsettled a condition as is indicated by the 
paper just read. In the West the. Normal 
school has long been considered the great 
factor in educational systems. One State 
only forty years old has given $1,200,000 
cash and $800,000 worth of land for Normal 
school purposes alone; there are four Nor- 
mal schools, and the fifth will be buflt in a 
year—they own property worth three-quar- 
ters of a million, all paid for, and admission 
to them is entirely free. The State realizes 
that teachers must be trained, so she opens 
great schools and invites her teachers to 
come and be trained at the public expense 
to discharge the highest of public duties. 
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Knowing all this, I am surprised on coming 
here to be told of such things as have been 
mentioned—that boards of directors and 
superintendents fail to recognize the value 
of a diploma or State certificate honorably 
earned. Examination is intended to test 
scholastic qualification, which is thus ascer- 
tained once for all; and having passed to 
the highest grade, there should be no more 
of it. Teaching qualification must of course 
be ascertained from actual work in the 
school-room, not by any papers or percen- 
tages. I am grieved to find that one of the 
wealthiest commonwealths in the world 
should ask fees from those who are to render 
services that can never be fully remunerated. 
In view of the small salaries paid teachers, the 
State will probably always have to provide 
for their training; and this training stands 
upon the same level as the education of our 
children—if they are to be trained for 
citizenship, some one must do it, and to 
prevent waste, we must qualify them to do 
it well. In what has been said, no unkind- 
ness was intended; but as the West has 
profited by your wisdom and experience, 
perhaps the East may now learn something 
from her growing children. I cannot con- 
ceive of a successful system of education in 
which the Normal school is not paramount ; 
and I hope the day is not far distant when it 
will be placed upon the independent founda- 
tion which will make it of the highest value 
to the people. 

Supt. Jones: There are some weak 
places in State schools, too. Sometimes a 
man has served so long in Congress or some- 
where else that his constituents don’t want 
him to serve any longer, and they manage 
to have him appointed to the head of a State 
Normal School. 

Dr. WICKERSHAM: The gentleman who 
has come to us from the West, and is most 
welcome in Pennsylvania and in this Associa- 
tion—has received a wrong impression from 
the paper read. The Normal school is as 
deeply rooted in Pennsylvania as in any 
State of the Union; and unless great changes 
have taken place since I talked with the 
great educators of the West, they as well as 
we are still engaged in discussing questions 
of detail, for that is all that is at issue here, 
as the principle has long been settled. We 
might claim truly that Pennsylvania was the 
first commonwealth in America to establish 
a Normal school. So far back as 1818— 


twenty years ahead of Massachusetts—Phila- 
delphia had a school for the training of | 
teachers, of which her splendid Normal 
school of to-day is the outgrowth. 


The fact 


that men in the Legislature and out of it, 
who like to hear themselves talk, make the 
Normal school their occasion, and the fre- 
quent and sharp criticism sometimes heard 
on this floor, are not evidence of weakness, 
but of strength. The Normal schools are 
not perfect, and agitation of these questions 
of detail will and ought to continue; but 
the rock of their foundation is not shaken. 
As tothe paper, while much of it is good, there 
are some positions which I consider question- 
able; but perhaps this is not the time tor a 
retired veteran to enter upon that discussion. 

Mr. MacA.ister: ‘That the West has 
looked more to Pennsylvania, and derived 
from her more help than from any other 
State, or all the others together, no man 
knows better than myself. I did not mean 
to make a criticism—that would be unseemly 
under the circumstances; but I had in my 
mind a system, inferior in its working to 
that of Pennsylvania, but for organization 
and security unequaled in the world. Of 
course we of the West feel like mere children 
in comparison with our educational grand- 
father here. 

Dr. HiGBEE: Perhaps the severest criti- 
cism of the Normal schools has come from 
myself—not because I am opposed to Nor- 
mal instruction, for I have seen and felt the 
need of it for years ; but as Dr. Wickersham 
has said, it is not the principle that is under 
discussion, but the details, and some of these 
questions of detail are highly important. 
There is such a thing as academic instfuction 
—there is such a thing as Normal instruction 
—there is such a thing as combining them ; 
but our Normal schools do not make the combi- 
nation: that is my criticism. ‘The study of 
psychology is important—the study of psy- 
chology as applied to teaching is needed in 
our Normal schools—but we teach it as we 
would in a University. What we want is 
the teaching of psychology as applied to the 
teacher’s craft—-Dr. Wickersham, Mr. Mac- 
Alister and myself will agree on that—and 
we will not rest satisfied until we get it. 
But the difficulty, of course, is that our 
material does not come to us in condition 
for Normal instruction— our pupils are 
poorly or improperly prepared, and must be 
stuffed and crammed year after year until 
they graduate as teachers. We cannot have 
Normal schools worthy of the name until the 
colleges, and high schools, shall send us 
pupils grounded in scholarship, and ready 
for the professional instruction that bears on 
teaching. God grant that our ten Normal 
schools may some day become such !|—but 
we all know they are not such now. 
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Dr. Raus: I have never seen anybody 
so violent on this question as some of the 
members of the Legislature became during 
this session. There were too many intem- 


peraté remarks by intemperate men—some of 


them were not sober at the time. ‘The Nor- 
mal school appropriations have never been 
in so much danger as they were last March. 
Miss Ltoyp: The Normal graduates them- 
selves can prevent Superintendents examin- 
ing them, by simply refusing to submit to 
it, and going clsewhere. Let the Normal 
schools train their pupils into such strength 
of will that they will not submit to this de- 
adation. 
Supt. WoLverTON: I am loath to believe 
there is a county superintendent in Pennsyl- 
vania who will examine teachers holding the 
highest diploma the State can give. We 
should stand upon our manhood and our 
official dignity, and refuse to degrade owr- 
selves, as well as the Normal graduates. 
Supt. WooprurFr: We need not go wild 
about this. What right has a superintendent 
to refuse to examine anyéody who wishes to 
be examined, unless he has valid objections 
to their moral character or they have -proved 
their inefficiency? I, for one, will examine 
all who apply, without asking what papers 
they hold. Directors have the right to pre- 
scribe conditions of employment ; and were 
I a directos, I should desire to hear a 
stranger examined. Directors who grade 
salaries on qualification should certainly 
compare by examination. 
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Some of us know 


enough about college and Normal diplomas, 


and State and other certificates, not 
take them always at a hundred per cent. 
sometimes a certificate might properly be 
limited to the facts that the holder ha 
tended the school and paid his bills. | 

been on the committees which 
Normal graduates, and know what is done 
there—how many graduate by courtesy of 
the Board ; it would not be: proper to say 
a// I know on that point, but there are others 
here who understand and could testify if it 
were necessary. Then, too, a person may 
hold a diploma for twenty years without 
any intellectual growth—no wonder that di- 
rectors want them examined, if only in jus- 
tice to those teachers who have worked up 
to a high standard of scholarship without 
going toa Normal school. ‘There are peo- 
ple who go to Normal schools because (they 
say) they find it easier to get the diploma 
than the professional certificate from some 
Superintendents—so they get the diploma 
and escape further examinations. In my 
opinion, no person who offers himself to 


examine 
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teach should object to a fair examination. 
I am a friend to the Normal school; I know 
that if their work were subtracted from the 
sum of our educational influences, we should 
be poor indeed; I know they have been a 
power for good, and a stimulus to intellect- 
ual effort in many who would not otherwise 
have been reached—but all this does not, 
and should not blind us to their defects, but 
rather induce us to point them out and 
remedy them. But I did not intend to 
speak so long—the time should be given to 
these modest Normal school men, who ac- 
cording to the paper deem it more heroi to 
bear than to resist. 

Supt. Weiss: All the crookedness is not 
in the Normal schools. It is credibly stated 
that a Pennsylvania Superintendent has 
given professional certificates to certain 
teachers any examination—why ? 
Possibly with a view to re-election. Com- 
mittees sometimes simply pass upon the pa- 
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pers of candidates for State certificates, and 
) 


Normal di- 


so put them on a level with 
These 


any examination. 
abjections are matters of personal 
sometimes those who insist on a 
yn could not pass if examined 


plomas, without 
oiten 
jealousy 
reéxaminati 
themselves. 
Supt. Brooks: I am glad Supt. Wood- 
ruff told us he was a friend of the Normal 
schools ; but I would rather my friends would 
act in such a manner that they need not tell 
meso! Even if the diploma proved only 
that the holder had attended school and 
id the | the professional certificate, 
hand, gives only the valuation 

this or that Superintendent. But 

il diploma gives the valuation of 
rs, the Superintendent, and the 


<aminers, and therefore covers 


rT 
As to the statement that much 
ght be told, it would be more satis- 
factory, and fairness, if the 
critics would tell what they know, and not 
insinuate that they know more than they 
tell. 

Supt. Ryan: I object to that part of the 
paper which seems to undervalue the train- 
ing given in high schools. We have some 
high schools whose graduates will compare 
favorably with those of some Normal 
schools; but I am a friend of these schools, 
and think they should not be disparaged. 

Mr. Luckey: I think that when we get 
upon this question it would not be just to call 
us a mutual admiration society! I want to 
say once for all that I am a friend to Nor- 
mal schools, high schools, county superin- 
tendents—to everybody and everything— 


evince more 
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and that all my criticisms are made in char- 
ity! Supt. Woodruff says he will examine 
all who come—but I never saw a diploma- 
holder who hankered after examination in 
our part of the State. The difficulty is with 
the manner of granting the diplomas. Di- 
rectors know (or believe) that Superintend- 
ents are honest; but they haven’t always the 
same confidence in Boards of Examiners— 
and why? Well, here isa fact in point— 
three young ladies are examined bya Superin- 
tendent, and fail to make even a provisional 
certificate—they goimmediately to a Normal 
school, and in five months receive a diploma 
on which areall the common branches, Latin, 
Higher Mathematics, elements of Natural 
Science, etc. Does not this look as if there 
might be a faint possibility of something 
wrong about the grantors of diplomas ? 

Supt. MaGcEeE: The holders of diplomas 
need not be examined; but if they want a 
school, and the Directors insist upon exam.- 
ination, why should not a Superintendent 
examine them if they apply? 

Dr. Raus: I wish to say that nothing in 
the paper was intended to disparage the 
work of the high schools: my point 1s that 
pupils cannot there receive the professional 
preparation required for teachers. ; 
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Owing to the absence of Supt. GEYER, of | 


Wilkesbarre, on account of illness, his paper 
on ‘* The Public High School’’ was not pre- 
sented. 

After singing ‘‘ America,’’ 
Shumaker, adjourned to 8 p. m 


led by Dr. 


On Wednesday afternoon, a large number 
of the members—over three hundred—re- 
paired to the depot of the Philadelphia and 
Reading R. R., where Supt. D. C. RIne- 
HART had generously provided a train of five 
cars to convey them to Dodge’s Mills, which 
have a capacity of 200,000 feet of lumber 
per day. Here the large party stopped for 
half an hour, strolling over the building, 
asking innumerable questions and receiving 
polite and intelligent answers. ‘Then, board- 
ing two flats attached to asteam tug be- 
longing to the Boom Company, the party 
were conveyed up the river to Linden bridge, 
receiving an education in the logging busi- 
ness on the way up and down. This part 
of the trip was in charge of Mr. E. R. 
PAYNE, the business manager of the com- 
pany, who made every effort, as did every 
one connected with it, to give the excur- 
sionists both pleasure and instruction. 

Returning at six o’clock, the teachers 
were unanimous in expressions of pleasure 
and satisfaction with the excursion. 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


Nf USIC by the orchestra was followed by 
{VJ asong ‘ Dear Little Heart,’’ by Prof. 
Ha; after which the stage was occupied 
by a class of Indian pupils from the Carlisle 
Training School. ‘Their programme of ex- 
ercises was introduced by their principal, 
CAPT. R. H. PRATT, 
who, more than any other man, is entitled 
to the credit of the successful attempt at 
civilization of the Indian, the results of 
which were now, and have been heretofore, 
displayed on the floor of the Association. 
His remarks were substantially as follows: 
Weare trying to do something toward the set- 
tlement of a problem that has bothered this 
country since - first settlement, and upon a 
different principle from any heretofore applied. 
The American people have always encouraged 
the people of all other countries to com to us 
and unite with us, but the original people of ¢/ 
country have not been encouraged to Hester! 
part of us. We are now trying, in a common 
sense way, to bring about a different order of 
things—to get the Indian to emigrate to Amer- 
ica, and make his home here. We have 353 
Indians at Carlisle, delegated to the care of the 
people of this State; and we have now planted 
out 160 boys and girls who have practically be- 
come part of our civilized life. We think our 
experiment has been successful. Among the 
ten boys now before you, are three who came 
to us only last November; and you will see in 
them what can be done in the short time since 
then, for savages fresh from the camp. We 
show you what has been done in half of their 


time, and the smaller half—for they spend only 


one-half their time in school, the other half in 

manual labor. The results in the workshops are 

equally satistactory with those in the school, 

which you will see exhibited. We have boys 

who came in October, 1879, one of whom can 
} } y } 


iron a wagon, others can shoe a horse, others 
make buckets and boilers for the Di partment 
to send to the other Indians: and their work 
will compare with that of any g 
This is the result of the half-day in the shop; 
what they have done in the other half you will 
now see and hear. 

The class, consisting of ten boys, then 
gave a variety of exercises—speeches, recit- 


ood mechanics. 


ations, black-board work, singing, etc.—all 
very interesting and instructive, as proof of 


the wisdom of the peace policy in dealing 
with the Indian. Similar exercises by a 
class at Pottsville last year having been re- 
ported in Zhe Journal, we do not give these 
in detail. At the close of this part of the 
evening’s work, Prest. ATHERTON, of the 


State College, offered the following, which 
was adopted : 
That the teachers belonging to» 


Resolved, 


—— 
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this Association desire to express the great inter- 
est with which they have witnessed the perform- 
ances of the Indian youth under Capt. Pratt's 
charge, and their profound appreciation of and 
sympathy with the noble service he is rendering 
toward the solution of one of the great problems 
of our American civilization. 


Capt. Pratt responded briefly, accepting 


the thanks of the Association on behalf of 


the Government of the United States, which 
is doing this work, and is able and willing 
to do it; if the people will make their mem- 
bers in Congress give the needed money, 
this long-vexed problem can be practically 
settled in a few years. ‘Teachers can help 
the good work, if they are satisfied that it is 
such, by creating public sentiment in favor 
of making the Indian a useful citizen. 

After music by Miss McCuintock and 
Prof. ExcELL, the audience were entertained 
by an exhibition of drawing in chalk and 
charcoal, by Mr. Geo. E. Lirrie, of Wash- 
ington. 

Prof. HALL sang the ‘‘ Bugle Song.’”’ 

A class of young ladies, of Williamsport, 
in charge of Miss FANNIE NAsH, occupied 
the stage for the rest of the evening, giving 
a Calisthenic Wand Drill—a series of exer 
cises well calculated to insure freedom and 
grace of movement, besides the physical 
exercise so frequently neglected in school 
training. 

After listening to a violin solo by Mr. 
Rest BAKER, adjourned to g a. m. to-mor 
row. 


> 


THURSDAY MORNING. 
were 


singing 


opened by 


*XERCISES 
** America’’—Miss Georgia Purcell, of 
Bloomsburg, at the organ. 


4 


NEXT MEETING. 
} 


ie 


Supt. Luckey said that in view of t 
proposed tri-State convention at Chautauqua 
next year, there should be a member of the 
Executive Committee at the State Depart 
ment at Harrisburg. He wished, therefore, 
that Mr. Houck could be added to the 
Committee, and made a motion to that 
effect. 

Dept. Supt. Houck raised the point of 
order that this was not permitted by the 
Constitution. Besides, he had served on 
this Committee several times, and desired 
to be excused this time when his nomina- 
tion was proposed. 

The CHAIR ruled that the motion was not 
in order. 

The following communication was pre 


[SEPT., 


sented, from H. C. Fry, Vice President of 
Point Chautauqua Association : 
Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Pres't Pa. State Teachers’ 

Association : 

The Ohio State Teachers’ Association held 
their meeting at Chautauqua last week, and 
were so delighted with the place that they desire 
to return next year, and to have your associa- 
tion and that of New York join them in a tri- 
State Educational Convention. 

Should your association decide to hold your 
next meeting on Point Chautauqua, the Point 
Chautauqua Association will take great pleasure 
in furnishing you with every facility within their 
power to make your stay on this beautiful lake 
pleasant and profitable. We havea tabernacle 
enclosed on all sides, and seated throughout, 
which will comfortably seat five thousand per- 
, besides three smaller halls or chapels. 
The Grand Hotel will accommodate over five 
hundred guests, and as many more can be ac- 
commodated in the cottages. 

We desire to submit to your Association the 
following propositions : 

First. To give you the use of the tabernacle 
and three halls lighted, gratis. 

Second. To entertain your members at the 
Grand Hotel, at two dollars per day; boarding 
at the Grand Hotel and lodging in the cottages, 
at one dollar and a-half per day ; boarding and 
lodging in the cottages at from one dollar to one 
dollar and a quarter per day. 

Third. We will provide, at our own expense, 
one or more of the elegant steamers that run on 
the lake, to take all the members of your Asso- 
ciation on an excursion around the lake. 

Supt. Briccs, of Beaver Falls, who had 
been present at the recent meeting of the 
Ohio Association, said he could guarantee 
that all the promises of the communication 


Sons 


would be redeemed. 

The whole subject was referred to the 
Executive Committee. 

After music—‘‘ Swinging ’neath the Old 
Apple-tree’’—the following paper was read 
by Prof. Isaac SHARPLESS, of Haverford 
College, on the 

CULTURE DERIVED FROM SCIENCE. 

It is not because of novelty, for these views 
are very old, but on the teacher’s plea that repe- 
tition is a prime factor in impressing truth, that I 
venture to say something of what we lose in life 
for want of the culture of science. Certainly I 
am not disparaging any other culture, and I 
hasten to say at the outset that I would not, if I 
could, substitute for the classics and the mathe- 
matics of the old college courses, or the arith- 
metic and geography of the primary schools, a 
series of descriptive text-books, no matter how 
good, on promiscuous science. Let the student 
study such a series how carefully soever, let him 
have truly at command, when he graduates, the 
essential facts of all the natural and physical 
sciences, and he would have a very lame start 
in life, as compared with his old course competi- 
tor, who could not tell the age of the earth, and 
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did not know the cause of the rainbow. For 
there is yet everything in the old idea of mental 
discipline. A mind with developed powers, a 
mind trained to study, to hold itself in subjection 
to a trained will, is worth more to its possessor 
than mountains of knowledge. TZhaf training 
the required courses of fifty years ago did give, 
at least in certain directions, and that training a 
course of science gleaned alone from text-books 
cannot give, for nothing is trained but the mem- 
ory. Theage demands that all of us have a re- 
spectable, talkable knowledge of the main facts 
of modern progress, and this much we may hope 
to gain at odd times at school ; though if we have 
it to-day, it is effete to-morrow. But the man 
with a trained mind, a mind acute and strong, 
can command both materials and time. He can 
work up in any age to all demands made upon 
him. He is master of any situation, and feels 
no fear of being left in the lurch by a failure of 





memory or the introduction of an unthought-of | 


subject. Useful knowledge is a clever and con- 
venient thing to have, but no amount of it forced 
or coaxed into a boy will make him grow to the 
stature of a respectable man: it often ‘but en- 
cumbers whom it seems to enrich.” 

But, nevertheless, science has a place in a true 
culture. A man may study the classics and 
mathematics, and can not go far wrong. The 
experience of centuries has crystallized the 
methods, and he but follows in the open path 
trodden before him and for him by the thinkers 
of all ages past. But we are only beginning to 
open the underbrush for the scientific path. It 
is just dawning upon some of us, what is the 
true method of teaching and of learning science. 
We are sure it does not lie in memorizing facts ; 
but we are only beginning to see that the method 
for the learner is about the same as the method 
for the investigator, with some but not all of the 
difficulties smoothed away; that the true way of 
teaching science is to give a glimpse of the future 
result, and allow the student himself to work it 
out; to make a beginning of those habits of study, 
and observation, and thought, which certainly 
train the mind. Repeated trials and failures 
would teach our students the great fact which 
governs alike the operations of nature, and the 
operations of practical life; that it is only by 
strict obedience to prescribed law that success is 
to be achieved: that beneath the apparent fickle- 
ness of outward nature, and beneath the unceas- 
ing changeableness of daily circumstances, stands 
a firm and unyielding principle of truth and right- 
eousness, to which he must delve, and upon 
which he must plant himself before he can build 
a sound edifice. Shams must be thrown away, 
for they are self-condemned. The patience, and 
straightforwardness, and attention to detail, by 
which alone he comes victoriously out of his con- 
tests with nature, will become his habit. His 
judgment will grow as he sees, more and more 
clearly, that every factor must come into the de- 
cision. There will be no place for bias or pre- 
judice. The cool, unsentimental discipline of 
science is better in this respect than mathematics ; 
for there the work is straightforward and certain, 
which is not human experience. It is better than 


classics, for there is a substantial basis of funda- 
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mental law, and it does not rest on opinion. 
Constant vigilance, and scrupulous sincerity, are 
required and developed, and what habits are 
more useful to a man than these? What ele- 
ments of a trained mind will go farther in the 
struggle of life? Science teaching is not yet 
brought down to this basis, and these results are 
not yet secured, but they are the ends towards 
which we must strive. The time will come when 
science taught in this way, and if not taught in 
this way not taught at all, will take its place in 
the curricula of schools, by the consent of all 


‘liberal minds. 


Arago tells of his boyhood at the polytechnic 
school at Paris, perhaps the greatest science 
school of the world, about the beginning of the 
present century, when it numbered among the 
instructors such namesas La Placeand Legendre. 
The examinations were not on books but on sub- 
jects, and the choice of any method in solving 
a problem involved the necessity of giving some 
reason for making the choice, and why the stu- 
dent performed it. In Legendre's room, at the 
entrance to which he met his predecessor carried 
out by two servants, having fainted by the se- 
verity of the ordeal, he was almost marked for 
bad character because he gave one of Legendre’s 
own methods, that official thinking it a case of 
bribing his good opinion, and only got off by a 
learned discourse on the reasons of his prefer- 
ence. 

Even here the two science methods came into 
conflict, for they had not alone the Legendres, 
but a certain number of the text-book teachers. 
One of them would only look at the answees of 
problems, and his students would go through on 
the blackboard with a nonsensical mass of figures 
and formule, but ending with a correct result, 
when he would dismiss them with: ‘Good! 
good! perfectly good!’’ amid the jeers of the 
class. On one occasion, when he had a grudge 
against some student, he cooked up a perfectly 
crushing question, which he was to throw upon 
him when the classassembled. But the student, 
having a suspicion of something, was on his 
guard. The professor opened the question by 
the apparently innocent remark—I now copy 
the account. 

“ Leboullanger, you have seen the moon?”’ “No, 
sir.’ ‘* How, sir; you say that you have never seen 
the moon?” “I can only repeat my answer, No, sir.”’ 
Beside himself, and seeing his prey escape him by this 
unexpected answer, the professor addressed himself to 
the inspector charged with the observance of order 
that day, and said to him “ Sir, there is Leboullanggr, 
who pretends never to have seen the moon.”’ But 
that officer could not think of any law that had been 
violated. ‘ What would you wish me to do?” stoi- 
cally replied the inspector. Repulsed on this side, 
the professor turned once more to Leboullanger, who 
remained calm and earnest in the midst of the un- 
speakable amusement of the whole amphitheatre, and 
cried out with undisguised anger, “‘ You persist in 
maintaining you have never seen the moon.” “Sir, 
I should deceive you if I told you I had never heard 
it spoken of, but I have never seen it.”” “Sir, return 
to your place.” 

It is not necessary to have the ordeal of science 
teaching as strict as Legendre and his stalwart 
associates made it in those heroic days; but their 
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methods in the main were right, and it is to be | the right way. 


feared it oftentimes now approaches the plan of 
the weakling professor; so the answer is ob- 
tained, the ways of obtaining it are left out of 
sight. So the facts are memorized the causes 
which led to their discovery are never insisted 
on. And I take it that the whole question lies 
in this one_point, that the end to be gained in 
scientific teaching is not the answer, but the get- 
ting of the answer, and the getting of it correctly 
in more ways than one, so that they may serve 
as checks one upon another. 

The practical effect of science in moulding 
character and developing .mind, if felt at all, is 
felt in the schools. There the cultivation of sci- 
entific method and habit of mind, and way of 
looking at things, and way of doing things, which 
is the mission of science, must begin and largely 
end. It is said that in the earlier days of Edi- 
son’s inventions, he had occasion to find a liquid 
that would dissolve paper, so he got 200 battles, 
and puta piece of paper in each, and filled them 
with all the liquids and combinations of liquids 
he could lay his hands on. That was the way 
of doing it which an unscientific man would at 
tempt, by a system of blind experiments; and, 
notwithstanding Edison's great results, they 
might have been yet greater had he earlier got 
to a scientific basis. So it is with many of us 
through life. We grope around, trying one thing 
after another, happy if in the end we hit it right. 

This teaching of science, after the manner of 
the investigator, is not exclusively or even prin- 
cipally the function of the colleges. The habit 
of mind must be gotten in the earliest school 
days; must be developed through the years of 
the arithmetic and the geography, and then it 
matters not so much whether it is further nur- 
tured in college times or not, for it will cling to 
its possessor through life, a source of pleasure 
and power. 

And is it asking too much that in every county 
and city school in this Commonwealth the effort 
be made, however feebly? It is no harder 
teach a little science than -to teach a littl 
graphy. It requires less of material resour 
no more of preparatory study, and will moi 
amply repay the outlay. And if in this way the 
nation could develop a generation with 
instincts, it would work a transformation in th 
government. It would steady us down toa con- 
sistent national life. It would end reckless fin- 
ancial legislation, and all the wild impulses that 
sway us to one side and the other of true states- 
manship. Scientific facts will not do this. The 
addition of a string of “‘ologies’’ to our school 
courses will not do it, if that means so many 
more text-books learned. But the reproduction 
in the universal mind of the caution, the atten- 
tion to the modifying effects of all the factors, 
the putting away of a desire to support precon- 
ceived opinions, which exist in the scientific 
mind—in short, making this universal mind sci- 
entific in its habits, will do it. 

But how will weeffect this? If we could teach 
science as well as we can classics and mathe- 
matics, and reading and spelling, the problem | 
would be in a hopeful way of solution. Buteven | 


the authorities have not yet determined in full | from the deceptive but suggestive cognitions of 


[Serr., 


Except a few far-seeing minds, 
no one knew how to teach science till a few years 
ago. Only this one point is now well established, 
that every boy and girl must be,'to some extent, 
an investigator; and this includes two things, be- 
ing an observer, and being able to use observa- 
tions to detect method and law. Children will 
not learn these themselves, except in a few in- 
stances. They need instruction, and systematic: 
instruction, as much in these object lessons as in 
any other. The teacher should know how to 
give it. 

Does your child want to know at what tem- 
perature water boils? Let him not be sent toa 
philosophy book, but let him take a reliable ther- 
mometer and place it in boiling water. It may 
not make 212°—it probably will not. Let him 
try other thermometers, and othes conditions, and 
an intelligent student will not only find at what 
temperature water boils, but he will find the 
modifying effects of other circumstances. Is 
not that discipline ?—culture ?—and the kind of 
he can use in practical life? Does h 
hear something of siphons? Let him filla dande 
lion stem with water and properly invert it over 
a basin, and then try to reason out why the water 
flows up hill. Let him study the laws of falling 
1 ball down an inclined pl 
properly marked with chalk. Let him stud) 
er in boiling, by a handful of chalk 

Let him see the results of chem- 
he union of water and quicklime, 
id genuine chalk. But it is use- 

» list of experiments in natural 

emistry, that an original and 


culture 


bodies by rollin 


ted teacher can bring before her 

¢ They only need the suggestions. 
s and the results they should work out 
tronomy tco great or too distant to be 
within reach of youthful investigators. 
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the sun can be wa 
by the shad 
y to place a bal 
to account for 
phases of the moon can 
rce of wonder. 
ie that we had ten days ago, 
such as we shall probably haveagain many times, 
can, with the aid of a little spy-glass, be made vis- 


ible toa whole class at once. Shooting stars are 


a prolific field for juvenile work, and results of 


scientific value can come from the observations 
of primary scholars. Variable stars, many of 
them, need notelescope for their successful watch. 
The motions of the planets among the stars can 
be easily detected from night to night, and the 
cause would be readily suggested; while the 
ever, changing aspect of the heavens, the posi 
tions and names of the constellations and bright 
stars, will afford endless and interesting oppor- 
tunities for thought and growth. A child can 
not stand out under the dome of the star-lit sky 
and not turn his attention to some of the problems 
there displayed, and feel the force of their great- 
ness and beauty, and stretch his imagination 
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his senses to the vast realities which lie beyond 
without being placed in an attitude, not merely 
of wonder and reverence, but of healthy mental 
stimulus as well. The wise teacher can place 
him there and can start him on his career of ob- 
servation in the heavens, the view of which he 
will have with him wherever he goes on this 
earth. 

Then he can be taught to watch the clouds 
and read their portents, and he can follow the 
changing winds from day to day, and faintly trace 
the causes in effects of their changes; and he 
can gather up the snow-flakes in winter and see 
their crystallization; and notice the dew in sum- 
mer, and the conditions favorable to it. The 
science of meteorology is an open book, unread 
by most of those before whom it is spread. 

But, perhaps natural history is the most pro- 
lific field. One is ata loss where tobegin. The 
changes of the caterpillar and the tadpole; the 
habits of ants and spiders; the curious arrange- 
ment of the jaws of the beetles; the hooks on 
the feet of grass-hoppers, by which they cling to 
surfaces; the sharp quills on the ends of the tail 
feathers of wood-peckers; the means by which 
plants spread their seeds, the down Of the thistle 
and the trigger of the ladyslipper; the two sizes 
of stamen and pistil in the bluets, so that the 
same insect’which carries pollen from the sta- 
men of one will be sure to brush it on the pistil 
of the other. 

But it is useless to give illustrations. There is 
no doubt of the feasibility of this kind of science 
teaching ; and the indifference of many teachers 
to it, however excusable it may be, can only re- 
sult in a loss to the children of this generation, 
not only of a great source of pleasure and of use- 
ful knowledge, but of one of the most practical 
means of mental culture as well. 

Miss Narcissa E. Wuire, representing 
the Woman’s National Temperance Union, 
was now introduced, and delivered the fol- 
lowing address on 
SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

“The hand that rocks the cradle, 
Is the hand that rules the world,” 
has long been the favorite adage of the Ameri- 
can people; but, beautiful as this adage may be 
as a sentiment, stern experience, by the cold logic 
of facts, is rapidly persuading us that it has much 
less claim as a reality. In this age of scientific 


investigation and honest inquiry; in these days - 


of doubt, and cavil, and dissension, when even 
the most sacred truths, before they are received, 
must be tried again as in a crucible, with fire; 
what wonder is it that the mother soon learns to 
her sorrow, that even after the most careful train- 
ing of her child, he is confronted at the very door 
of the home with a hundred influences to lead 
him to contemplate with pitying contempt the 
most loving teachings of his mother, and receive 
with scarcely concealed scorn the most tender 
admonitions of his father. And so we are be- 


ginning to realize that the influence which has 
most power to mold the opinions and character 
of the present rising generation, is that which ap- 
peals more directly to the head, rather than to 
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the heart—which brings to its aid the powerful 
assistance of the human reason, rather than 
merely the fluctuating force of the affections. 
And the one institution of America which 
seems thus to appeal most directly to the intel- 
lect—which is not only to the boy, but often also 
to the man, the ultimatum of revealed scientific 
facts—which enters every class, which speaks to 
every child, and as a government-appointed in- 
structor speaks with an authority which it is sel- 
dom attempted to gainsay or deny—is our Ameri- 
can public school. This being the case, do*you 
wonder that at last thinking humane men and 
women, sickened and saddened by the evils re- 
sulting from the use of alcoholic drinks, should 
at last have bethought them of this powerful ally 
to help stay the tide of intemperance? and al- 
though temperance instruction in our public 
schools is a comparatively new suggestion, yet 
already three States—Minnesota, Michigan, and 
Vermont—have, by the enactment of State laws, 
added Scientific Temperance Instruction to the 
required curriculum of the public schools of 
those States. The following is the text of the 
Vermont law, passed by its legislature last winter : 





‘“* Be it enacted, That Section — of the school laws 
of Vermont are amended, adding to the list of re 
quired studies in the public school, elementary physiol- 
ogy and hygiene, which shall give special prominence 
to the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and nar- 
cotics upon the human system.” 

The Michig#n law is still stronger, requiring 
that before a teacher shall receive a certificate 
to teach in’ the public schools of that State, he 
must pass a creditable examination on his own 
knowledge of the deleterious effects of stimulants 
and narcotics. 

Besides these States which by State law require 
this branch to be taught, temperance text-books, 
by the authority of the local school-boards, have 
been introduced and used in the larger cities and 


towns of many other States, viz; in Maine, fif 


teen of the larger cities, including Augusta, 
Bangor, and Portland, use them; in New York, 
six, including the city of New York; New Hamp- 
shire, 22; Connecticut, 8; Indiana, 4; Massa- 
chusetts, 24; Rhode Island, 21; Ohio, 15; Penn- 
sylvania, 14. 

In the legislature of Illinois last winter, the 
“Tubbs” or ‘Scientific Temperance bill,” 
passed the Senate almost unanimously, and was 
vety favorably received by the House; and the 
Chicago /nter-Ocean, in an able editorial upon 
the subject, says as follows: 

It is time to study the laws of human life, as a mat- 
ter of political economy, if for no higher reason. The 
annual cost, suffering, and loss of life, resulting from 
demoralizing habits, is something which cannot be 
computed in dollars and cents; but it is certain that 
the intoxicating liquors alone consumed in the State 
of Illinois in the year 1882, could not have cost the 
consumers less than $40,000,000. Thousands of peo- 
ple who are opposed to prohibitory laws to restrain 
the indulgence of debasing appetites, when asked 
what then is to he done to stay this tide of ruin, will 
exclaim: ‘‘ Educate! Educate! Train children to 
know what they should eat, what they should drink, 
and what they should let alone.”” And this is just 
what such a bill proposes to do, and the vote of Wed- 
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nesday in the Senate, proves that Senators are states- 
men, and are in earnest. “The school-master is 
abroad,’”’ says the Senate. Let him try his hand at 
this problem of regulating the use of intoxicating 
drinks, by substituting the energy of education for the 
energy of compulsion. 

We thus see that the question of Scientific 
Temperance in our public schools is not a mere 
chimerical idea, originating in the brain of some 
half-frenzied zealot, but is one which is now en- 
gaging the attention and thoughts of statesmen 
and of editors. 

And why should not this branch be taught in 
our public schools? Why does our State an- 
nually pay out millions of dollars for the support 
of these schools, and appoint careful overseers 
to guard their interests? Because the one avowed 
object of our public schools is to make good cit- 
izens of the State. What are good citizens? 
Those who are intelligent, moral, law-abiding, 
wealth-producing. But suppose thatthe children 
of these schools, with all their knowledge of 
arithmetic, geography, and grammar, are left by 
the school sin utter ignorance of the real nature 
of that poisonous beverage which so persistently 
tempts them on every hand, and which, when 
imbibed, will effectually wsdo the very work pro- 
posed to be done by our public schools—which 
will burn up their brain, impair their intellect, 
destroy their health, deprave their morals, and 
squander their substance; which will convert 
even the intelligent, industrious, law-abiding citi- 
zen into the fierce, lawless desperado, the gib- 
bering idiot, or the dissolute wandering tramp— 
a pest, a burden upon the resources of the State 
which paid for their education—must not even 


political economy, to say nothing of humanity, 
declare that the schools have been criminally 
deficient in the instruction given ? 

But, I suppose, the only question which would 


arise in the mind of any teacher on this subject, 
will be: ‘‘//ow can it be taught? Already the 
curriculum of our schools is so crowded that 
everywhere the cry is raised of ‘‘ want of time."’ 
But, is it not true that at the present time pre- 
cious minutes, if not hours, are spent upon 
branches, or parts of branches, which are of far 
less importance than would be a knowledge of 
hygiene and physiology, in their relation to 
stimulants and narcotics? 

Suppose it were impossible to give any definite, 
distinct time in the day to this particular branch, 
might not this study be introduced in connection 
with every other study of the course? For ex- 
ample, in the primary department every teacher 
must spend some time in ‘‘Object Lessons"’ to 
develop the perceptive faculties of the child, and 
arouse thought. Why not use for this object les- 
son a bunch of grapes, an apple, a head of bar- 
ley or rye, an ear of corn, and, while giving to 
the child the same mental disc ipline, lead it to 
see that it is only by the vile process of decay 
and corruption, that God's beautiful grain and 
fruit, given for the nourishment of man, is con- 
verted into the fiery alcohol to disease his every 
organ. ; 

In the intermediate and higher grades of the 
schools, a teacher writing, gives her experience 
as follows: 
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“T have not yet been able to give a definite time 
for the independent study of temperance; but I intro 
duce it in every In my physiology class, | as 
the pupils study the different organs of the body, . 
of my standing questions is: ‘What would be the e 
effect of alcohol or narcotics on that organ?’ And 
the pupils, soon learning that. this is a standing ques 
tion, always read upon the subject, and come prepared 
with the answer. And I can testify that at the close 
of = term my examinations show that the diseased 

ich, the paralyzed nerves, the hardened brain, the 
—~ nailed liver of the drinker, is as much a physio 
logical fact in the mind of my pupils as the circula 
tion of the blood, or the office of the gastric juice 

“In my class in literature, I ask, in connection with 
author’s history: ‘Did he use stimulants as a 
beverage ?’ and link their knowledge of physiology 
and alcohol with the history of the man. In geogra 
phy,as we study the map of those wine-growing coun 
tries, Italy, France, and Portugal, and of Germany, 
the land of beer, I ask the pupils to read up and fir 
whether these nations are temperate nations or not 
We having procured for the use of our school a smal] 
library’ for reference. 

«Even in my arithmetic classes, 
dentally, to give a temperance lesson. 
| questions are made up of figures taken from 
Wasted Hargraves, and from 
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Resources,’ by 
showing the loss and cost to the 
ccasioned by the use of alcoholic drinks. 
For example, to my class in addition, I one morning 
gave the question: ‘If the rent bill of ‘Ireland, 1 
so poverty stricken as to be on the point of revolution, 
is annually $57,000,000, and her drink bill for the 
1880 was $69,000,000, what is the sum total of 
these two bills?’ And to my class in subtraction: ‘ If 
Ireland’s drink bill is $69,000,000, and her rent bill 
is $57,000,000, what is the excess of the drink bill 


year 


over the rent bill?’ 

There was a little political economy mixed in 
with arithmetic and temperance, and I am led to 
fully concur in the opinion expressed by one of 
the ablest county superintendents of this Svete, 
viz: that ‘‘ Wherever a teacher has a w7//to teach 
Temperance in his school, he can always find a 
way.’ But, is there a teacher in Pennsylvania 
who would not have the will to do all he can to 
stay the tide of intemperance? 

Teachers of Pennsylvania, why are you teach- 
ers of our public schools to-day? Why are you 
spending the best years of your life in such ardu- 
ous toil, such weariness of body, mind and soul, 
as is experienced P) no other profession in the 
world? Is it merely for the miserable moneyed 
pittance with whi bh you may sustain life? Have 
you no higher ebject for your existence than this: 
‘To eat, to sleep, to die, a brute—no more. 

Perish the thought! I believe if there 
class of citizens which, more than another, out- 
side of the pastor's desk, is actuated only by the 
purest motives of philanthropy, which is most 
free from selfish ambitions, it is the teachers of 
our public schools. 

Teachers, then, after spending years of labor 
in educating that boy or girl for their country and 
their God, can you afford to have the fruit of all 
that toil destroyed, eternally destroyed, by the 
power of drink? Can you, for your own sakes, 
afford to suffer such a loss as this? The men 
and women developed from the boys and girls 
under your charge are your everlasting monu- 
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ments of glory or shame. Make them monu- 
ments of glory. 
In the morning, sow the truth, 
Nor hold thy hand at evening hour, 
Never ask thee which shall prosper, 
Which may bring thee wealth and power. 
But let faith, with radiant finger 
Lift the veil from unseen things, 
Where thy golden sheaves are garnered, 
And thy harvest anthem rings. 


TEMPERANCE LIBRARY. 

Several teachers and superintendents of 
schools having asked where they can obtain 
reference books on scientific temperance, 
and what books can be used as text books, 
Miss White gives the following information : 

For primary schools, Miss Coleman's “ Juve- 
nile Manual” is best; price, in paper cover, 25 
cts, sold by Mr. J. N. Stearns, 58 Reade St., New 
York city. For grammar departments, from 
the same publishing firm, “ Hygiene and Alco- 
hol;"’ price, in paper cover, 25 cts. For high- 
schools, academies, colleges, Dr. Richardson's 
“Science and Alcohol,” 

A temperance reference library, containing 
thirteen volumes and several tracts, may be ob- 
tained from the same publishing house, for two 
dollars, consisting of the following books: Ac- 
tion of Alcohol on Body and Mind, by Dr. B. 
W. Richardson, F. R. S.; Physiology of Alco- 
hol, by Dr. Wm. Carpenter, LL, D., F. R. S.; 
The Beer Question, by A. M. Powell; Fallacies 
about Total Abstinence, by Canon Farrar; Al- 
cohol and the State, by Judge Pitman; Effect 
of Alcohol on the Human System, by N. S. 
Davis, M. D.; Alcoholas a Food and Medicine, 
by Ezra M. Hunt, M. D.; Ten Lectures on Al- 
cohol, by B. W. Richardson, M. D., F. R. S., 
and others. 

Further information desired in regard to 
libraries, temperance object lessons, etc., 
may be obtained by addressing Miss Narcissa 
E. White, Grove City, Mercer Co., Pa. * 

At the close of the address, Supt. A. T. 
PaLM Offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted : 

Resolved, That the teachers of Pennsylvania 
should encourage and aid in having scientific 
instruction on temperance given, as far as prac- 
ticable, in all the schools of this Commonwealth. 

Supt. T. M. BaLuier then read a paper 
on the 


DEFECTS IN OUR SYSTEM OF GRADED SCHOOLS. 


That our graded schools have a great many 
advantages over the ungraded, is a fact which 
no one will deny. The work of teaching must 
be systematized, in order that it may be carried 
on with success and proper effect. This can be 
accomplished best in our graded schools. But 


this very system, if not wisely organized and 
skillfully managed, may, in a measure, interfere 
with the proper freedom that is necessary to ef- 
fective teaching, and place the mechanic at the 
mercy of his machinery and his tools. 
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Out of this fact grow certain results at times in 
our schools that are not desirable, and that may 
be regarded either as defects of the system or 
consequences of its abuse. 

It is the aim of this paper to call attention to 
some of these weak points in the otherwise ex- 
cellent work of our graded schools. It is but 
proper that, if these schools have any defects, 
they -hould be pointed out by those who stand 
in friei.dly sympathy with them, and not by 
that dangerous, know-nothing party of educa- 
tional critics, who, in the wisdom of their own 
conceit, condemn the whole system of graded 
schools without having the least acquaintance 
with its nature and operation. 

It is a Striking fact that comparatively few 
young men and women who have passed 
through a system of graded schools, from the 
primary to the high school, afterwards enter 
college and pursue advanced courses of study. 
Exception must be made, for evident reasons, 
in the case of those schools whose courses of 
study enable their pupils to enter college im- 
mediately upon leaving school, as also in case 
of pupils who did not pass through the lower 
grades, but received their elementary training 
in ungraded schools, and simply passed through 
the high school. By far the larger number of 
young men and women who take high rank at 
our colleges, received their early training in un- 
graded schools. 

This fact seems to indicate that the teaching 
in graded schools often has the effect of destroy- 
ing, in some degree, the love of knowledge in 
pupils of bright minds, and of fostering more or 
less a distaste for intellectual work, so that pu- 
pils leave school with the disposition to do any- 
thing else rather than continue their studies in 
higher institutions of learning. The work: of 
teaching seems, in some instances, to be so 
modified, if not positively vitiated, by the com- 
plicated machinery of the system, that its effect 
on the minds of bright pupils is to deaden, to 
some extent, the interest in study that is abso- 
lutely necessary to successful school work. 

These results are due, in great part, to the 
following causes : 

The true conception of education requires 
that mental growth and culture be made the end 
in teaching, and the acquisition of knowledge 
only a means to this end. Interest in study 
springs not so much from the consciousness of 
knowing many facts, as from the consciousness 
of increased mental power. It is only when a 
child becomes conscious of its growth in men- 
tal strength that it conceives a genuine love for 
study and books. It, however, so happens 
sometimes, in our graded schools, that the above 
order is directly reversed. The objective point 
with the teacher, is to put his pupils in possses- 
sion of the gequired amount of information to 
pass the examination for promotion. He feels 
that his reputation as a teacher depends, in 
great measure, upon the success with which this 
is accomplished. To reach his object he must 
make the acquisition of knowledge the end, and 
the development of mental power only the 
means. The consequence is, that instead of in- 
spiring his pupils with a love of knowledge, he 
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gives them a surfeit of mere facts and principles, 
often mechanically committed, solely for exami- 
nation purposes. 

The character of the examination for promo- 
tion also vitiates his teaching in another view. 
He not only makes the acquisition of a knowledge 
of facts the chief end of his work, but he even 
seeks to determine in what direction the ques- 
tions of the examiner may lie, what particular 
ground they will probably cover, and gives dis- 
proportionate attention to various portions of the 
work assigned to his grade, in order that his pu- 
pils may the more successfully commit the parts 
necessary to answer the examiner's questions. 
Thus, children are often required to commit in- 
significant names in geography, useless defini- 
tions in arithmetic, and unimportant dates in his- 
tory, for no other reason than that they will be 
necessary to make the required per cent. for 
promotion. When a teacher allows the charac- 
ter of his work to be determined by false ends 
such as these, it should not surprise him if he 
should find that his pupils lose interest in their 
studies, 

Phe character of the examinations of the Sup- 
erintendent, to a very great extent, shapes and 
moulds the character of the teaching. It is, per- 
haps, here that examinations can do the grea 
good, and likewise the greatest harm. ‘Ine 
ject of the examination for promotion ough 
be not to determine the amount of knowledge 
acquired, but the degree of mental growth 
attained. The former is shown by the number 
of questions the pupil answers correctly in an 
examination; the latter is determined quite 
much by the mazzer in which questions are an- 
swered, as by the fact that they are answered 
correctly, and to a large extent even by the man- 
ner in which the pupil makes mistakes. As it 
is possible to tell whether a man is awkward or 
graceful even by the way he stumbles, so it is 
possible to determine in a measure the degree 
of a person’s mental culture by the manner in 
which he blunders in an examination. The ex- 
aminer must view the results of the examination 
not as an index of what the pupil knows so 
much as an index of his mental growth and de- 
velopment. This is a difficult task, we admit, 
especially in the lower grades, but it is quite 
possible; and, if successfully accomplished, 
will remove nearly all the objections which it is 
so fashionable nowadays to bring against all 
examinations in public schools. 

Since the teacher makes promotion the objec- 
tive point in his work, all his teaching is shaped 
with that end in view. Where promotions are 
made at stated times during the year and pupils 
are promoted more or less by classes, the teacher 
finds that the main part of his work consists in 
preparing the dull and backward pupils of his 
class for the examination, and not thesbright and 
diligent ones, for these will be able to pass the 
examination without receiving special attention. 
The consequence is that in many of our graded 
schools the teaching is directed and adapted not 
to the brighter, but to the duller part of the class 
Explanations are repeated and drawn out at a 
length unnecessary for the brighter pupils, in 
order to reach the dull and backward ones. The 
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result is that the better portion of the class lose 
interest in the recitation, and the teacher fails to 
hold their attention. In order to adapt his 
teaching to that portion of the class which it is 
most difficult to prepare for the examination, 
he destroys the interest in the recitation for the 
brighter members of the class. 

He not only adapts his instruction to the duller 
pupils in his class, but he also assigns the lesson 
with the same object in view. In order that it 
may not be too long for one part of the class, | 
must make it too short for the other part, in con 
sequence of which the brighter pupils of every 
class have less, often much less, work to d 


than they can do. Few things are more demo 
? 


alizing to a pupil’s intellectual habits than th 
Furthermore, ‘n pupils are promoted 
classes the tter part of every class are necs 
sarily obliged to go frequently over famil 
ground in their studies, simply because th 
teacher finds it necessary to go over it for 
sake of the backward pupils in the class. The 
result is that the subject becomes distasteful and 
uninteresting to the former, before it is thor 
oughly understood by the latter. 
ynoted individually at 
it is often impossible 
part of a subject which 
tinue their studies suc- 
ide which they enter. In 
a tendency to beget a dis 
foster a distaste for intel- 
pare his pupils well for pro- 
In gt ided schools ofte hn ne 
», the brightest pupils of hi: 
ws disproportionate attention 
iced. This work has, as 
ct on the school, the brig! 
1 the backward ones gaining 
ing to get all of them ready for 
Chis is, perhaps, the 
graded schools, and is 
le, even under the most 
| judicious supervision. 
spect there is a marked contrast be- 
raded and ungraded schools, as every 
superintendent who has had supervision of both 
must have observed. 
bright pupils are brighter, and the dull ones 
duller, than in graded schools. This results 


In ungraded schools the 


from the fact that in graded schools the teaching 
aims at the promotion of the pupils, and is con- 
sequently directed towards the duller ones; 
whilst in ungraded schools, there being no ex- 
aminations for promotion, the teacher is con- 
tinually tempted to give the most time and at- 
tention to the advanced pupils, in whose work 
he himself finds the greatest interest. In ad- 
dition to this, the teacher in graded schools is 
continually made to feel that his work is esti- 
mated by the success with which he prepares 
all his pupils for promotion, whilst the teacher 
in ungraded schools feels that the merit of his 
work is judged by what he does for the bright 
and advanced pupils of his school. A few 
such pupils often receive as much of the teach- 
er’s time and attention as all the rest of the school 
together. No matter how poor the teaching 
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may be in the lower classes in his school, the 
reputation of such a teacher is made if he does 
satisfactory work with the few pupils who are 
bright and advanced in their studies. This is 
one reason why the majority of young men who 
go to college and enter the various professions 
are men who received their early training in un- 
graded public or private schools. They were 
the bright and favored pupils of these schools, 
who enjoyed special advantages at the expense 
of their duller fellow pupils. There is in this re- 
spect a serious defect, both in our graded and 
in our ungraded schools, the former doing in- 
justice to the bright and promising, the latter to 
the dull and backward pupils. Whilst a great 
deal in this regard depends on the teacher—so 
much even that in some schools neither of these 
defects is perceptible,—there is nevertheless 
something in the system of work in both that 
has a strong tendency to lead to such one-sided 
work. There ought to be a remedy that would 
combine the advantages and remove the disad- 
vantages of both. 

The advantages of graded schools to a large 
extent rest on the division of labor as far as the 
teaching is concerned. It is assumed that the 
teaching can be done both more effectively and 
at less expense by classifying or grading the 
pupils, and assigning different grades to differ- 
ent teachers. Whilst this is undoubtedly true, 
the principle on which the division of labor in 
most graded schools is based, is a peculiar one; 
and, perhaps, deserves a moment's notice in 
this connection. In all productive industries 
the division of labor is based on the principle 
that the greatest proficiency and skill is attained 
by an exclusive devotion to a single line of 
work, This principle, applied to teaching in 
our higher institutions of learning, requires that 
each instructor should have charge, if possible, 
of only one department, and give instruction’ to 
all grades of students in that department. Thus 
we have in our colleges a professor of Mathe- 
matics, a professor of Latin, a professor of Greek, 
a professor of Mental and Moral Science, etc., 
each giving instruction in his own department 
to all the classes connected with the institution. 
If instead of this, one. professor should have 
charge of the Freshman class, and give instruc- 
tion to that class in all their studies, another 
professor have charge of the Sophomore class, 
and give them instruction in their studies, an- 
other professor do likewise with the Junior, and 
a fourth one with the Senior class, we should 
scarcely expect satisfactory results. Yet this is 
precisely what we have in our graded schools. 
Each teacher teaches all the branches belonging 
to his grade, so that pupils are obliged to study 
different parts of the same text-book under a 
number of different teachers. 

The basis on which the division of labor is 
made, seems to be the assumption that there is a 
greater difference in method required in teach- 
ing children of different ages and grades of 
advancement, than in teaching the various 
branches; that difference of age and scholar- 
ship in the pupil requires a greater difference 
in the method of teaching than difference of 
subject to be taught. This we believe to be 
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correct as regards the lower grades in our 
schools. Primary teaching has a distinctive 
character, regardless of the various subjects 
taught—a fact not yet as fully recognized as it 
should be. But as regards the higher grades, 
at least from the Grammar School up, the prin- 
ciple is incorrect, and is practically so regarded 
in its application to High Schools, inasmuch 
as in these different departments are assigned 
to different teachers. Every teacher has his 
favorite studies and his favorite branches to 
teach. As soon as the age and advancement 
of pupils permits, it is to the interest of the 
school to assign to each teacher only the 
branches which he is especially interested in 
and best qualified to teach. No teacher can 
create an interest in the minds of pupils in a 
study in which he is not himself interested, and 
to compel him to teach all the branches of the 
course for his school is almost a sure guarantee 
of poor teaching somewhere. 

In many of our manufacturing towns and 
mining regions, there is a large number of chil- 
dren of indigent parents, who, whilst the schools 
are open nine or ten months in the year, can 
attend only for three or four months during the 
winter, being needed the remainder of the year 
by their parents, to assist in supporting the fam- 
ily. Having, in the nature of the case, no in- 
tellectual home atmosphere to stimulate them 
to study by themselves, entering school several 
months after the term has opened, and thus be- 
ginning their studies at an unfavorable time, 
and then attending school only for a few months, 
these pupils soon fall behind in their studies, 
fail to pass the examination for promotion, and 
get discouraged. The consequence is that in a 
few years they fall so far back in their studies 
that if they wish to attend school at all, they 
must be put into the lower grades, and classed 
with children often from four to six years younger 
than themselves. They would not object to re- 
citing with children so much younger and 
smaller than themselves, if only pupils of their 
own age and size were seated in the same room 
with them, as is the czse in ungraded schools, 
where the pupils of all grades are in the same 
room. But in graded schools, where pupils of 
different grades are by themselves in separate 
rooms, where such children would be at once 
made conspicuous by their size and age as the 
dull and backward pupils of the school, they 
positively refuse, in many instances, to attend 
school at all. Thousands of boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 16 throughout the 
mining regions of this State do not attend 
school at all from this cause alone. 

It would seem that the matter could be reme- 
died by establishing in every town, where the 
schools are graded, at least one ungraded school, 
open during part of the year, for the special ac- 
commodation of such children as cannot attend 
school more than a few months in the year, and 
are consequently unable to get along in the reg- 
ular grades. 

In nearly all our graded schools pupils are 
under the tuition of one teacher for at most only 
two years, and some for only one year, even on 
the assumption that there is no change of 
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teachers. Each teacher has charge of two or 
three classes or grades, in each of which the 
pupil spends only a year, and often less. The 
pupils move from the primary up to the high 
school, spending from ‘one to two years in each 
school under the same teacher. This is virtually 
equivalent to a change of teachers for all the 
pupils of the school at least every two years. 
So that in graded schools, even where teachers 
hold their positions permanently, we have many 
of the objectionable features connected with a 
frequent change of teachers. In ungraded 
schools there is, in many districts, a change of 
teachers annually, or at least every two years; 
in graded schools, even where teachers hold 
their positions pomenceey there is a change 
of pupils in each school about every two years, 
which is in many respects the same in result. 
In the one case the feachers change, in the 
other the schoo/s. In addition to this change of 
pupils, as they pass through the different grades, 
there is, in many of our cities and towns, also 
an annual change of teachers. 

We are of the opimon that an occasional 
change of teachers is desirable, and that schools 
sometimes suffer for the want of it, even in 
cases where the work is not unsatisfactory. A 
child, in the course of its education, should 
come under the training of more than one 
teacher. But whether such changes should be 
made as frequently as is done at present in 
many of our schools, is a question to which there 
can be but one answer. 

Efforts have been made to retain pupils 
longer under the tuition of the same teacher by 
reducing the number of grades and increasing 
the number of classes, so that instead of spend- 
ing two years in the same school, the pupil re- 
mains in the hands of one teacher at least three 
or four years. This is a decided improvement, 
and wherever judiciously carried out must pro- 
duce good results. 

In order to do satisfactory work in a system 
of graded schools there must be unity of plan, 
purpose and method. The work in one grade 
must be done in the light of and with a view to 
the work in the other grades. But by the pres- 
ent mode of division of labor it is made practi- 
cally impossible for a teacher to have a thor- 
ough comprehension of the work to be done in 
all the grades. Teachers become experts in the 
work of their own grades, as far as that is pos- 
sible under the circumstances, but are unable 
to see clearly the relation of their own work to 
that which is to follow it in the next higher 
grade, to which it is largely to be a preparation. 
Whilst there ought to be a certain completeness 
in the work of each grade, for the sake of those 
pupils who may not be able to attend school 
long enough to enter the higher grades, there 
must, at the same time, be a unity about the 
work in all the grades that requires that the 
teaching in each grade should be of such a 
character as to be preparatory to the next 
higher. It is true that it is the work of the su- 
perintendent to. give this unity and organization 
to the work, yet at the same time he cannot do 
so in a mechanical, outward way, but must ac- 
complish it through the intelligent co-operation 
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of the teacher. The teacher must be able to 
comprehend intelligently the plans of the su- 
perintendent, and be able to do his work in the 
light of what preceded it and what is to follow. 
This is possible in case of comparatively few of 
the teachers in the lower grades. The conse- 
quence is that, in too many instances, we en- 
deavor to make up by close supervision on the 
part of the superintendent, for the lack of 
breadth of experience and intelligent compre- 
hension of the work on the part of the teacher. 
In many cases the teacher can only compre- 
hend the method given him, not the ground and 
reasons for it; and thus, even when he does all 
he can do, he is at best only a good machine. 
This makes it impossible for the superintendent 
to allow the teacher that freedom that is neces- 
sary to effective work, and the teaching be- 
comes mechanical and lifeless. It has been 
our observation that the most successful teach- 
ers in graded schools are those who, at some 
time, had taught ungraded schools, where they 
became familiar with the method of teaching 
pupils of various grades of advancement. This 
experience enables them, when they enter a 
system of graded schools, to comprehend the 
relation of their work to that of the other 
grades, and thus work in the light of an intel- 
ligent system and end. It might be wise for 
school directors and boards of control to re- 
quire that applicants for positions in graded 
schools should have an experience of several 
years’ teaching in ungraded schools. 

These are some of the weak points or defects 
that greet us daily, toa greater or less extent, 
in the work of our graded schools. In many 
of these schools, under the supervision of able 
and judicious superintendents, scarcely any of 
them are to be found, whilst in others nearly all 
of them can be met with in one form or an- 
other. It does not fall within the province of 
this paper to suggest remedies; the task as- 
signed us was simply to make out a careful di- 
agnosis of the case, and bring to notice some of 
the weak features of the excellent system that 
has done so much for the educational; interests 
of our cities and towns. 

Mr. BuEHRLE: In one city of this State 
there are 14 grades before the high school, 
taking 7 years; every 5 months the pupil 
goes to a new teacher. One of the first ele- 
ments of success is that the pupil shall be 
known to the teacher; but with an average 
of fifty pupils for five months this is impossi- 
ble. ‘There is hardly time merely to get 
acquainted, much less for the development 
of affection or reverence. Again, that in- 
struction is‘most successful where the inter- 
val between teacher and pupil is not too 
great; the older children ina family have 
more influence upon the development of the 
younger than the parents have. I think it 
is not the fact that in graded schools the 
teachers aim at the duller pupils; but if it 
were so, it would be rather creditable than 
otherwise. 
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Dr. SCHAEFFER (Vice-President Shelley in 
the chair): Here is a concrete case. A 
lady in a city school had fifty-two pupils, 
and was of course ambitious to promote 
them; so she spent three months on the 
work of the grade, and the rest of the term 
on questions for examination. At the end 
of the year all but two or three passed a 
public examination in fine style, and the 
teacher was highly praised. Of course, a 
graded system is an advantage, but the 
sooner we open our eyes to the common 
abuses and defects the better. 

Mr. Luckey: It is objected that graded 
systems destroy individuality. Is that not 
well? Individuality in perfection makes a 
savage state of society. Of course, graded 
systems can be abused, but no other method 
will give proper instruction in city schools. 
Of course, one can stuff for examination 
under any system ; but that is no fault of the 
grading. 

Mr. Dotan: Frequent change of teach- 
ers need not be so serious a matter, if the 
pupil has been taught to do his work for 
himself. Nor need their individuality be de- 
stroyed, if you let them do their own work 
and take their own time. That we can get 
each pupil to work independently in arith- 
metic, I know by experience ; and I believe 
language instruction can be systemized also. 
One point in examination is to test the 
ability of pupils to read, aloud and silently, 
from print and manuscript ; and they cannot 
cram for that. 

Mr. Foose: Individuality asserts itself 
in the organization of graded schools. 
Some have fourteen steps, some twelve ; and 
the same nominal grade varies greatly in 
different places, so that teachers of pupils 
whose families have removed are greatly an- 
noyed. Could we not get practical results 
from a convention of Superintendents of 
graded systems, who might formulate to- 
gether a graded system whose steps might 
be at least similar throughout the State? 

Mr. Baer: Is it true that there are four- 
teen distinct grades—fourteen teachers—in 
any city of Pennsylvania? If so, where? 
We must not forget that instruction is not 
only for imparting knowledge, but for men- 
tal culture, and carry along both together. 

Mr. BuEHRLE: In Pittsburgh there are, or 
were, eighteen grades and eighteen teachers 
sometimes: that is a definite answer to the 
last question. Now, we want all the help 
we can get, and should court criticism. The 
questions that may come up should be fairly 
discussed. For instance, is it true, as some 


hold, that there is less original inventive 
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genius in the female than the male mind? 
Is there a fundamental difference between 
man’s and woman’s thinking, which condi- 
tions their teaching? If these questions are 
to be affirmatively answered, remembering 
the large preponderance of female teachers 
in graded systems, we cannot charge all the 
defects to the fact of gradation. I do not 
wish to be understood as answering these 
questions, but simply presenting them. 

Mr. Luckey: It don’t matter if the pu- 
pil passes through the hands of forty teach- 
ers, if we make sure that the work is done 
well! We find no difference between the 
teaching of men and women, if they both 
have brains. You will get equally good 
teaching from both sexes, if they are treated 
alike, by affixing salaries to given places, 
and not paying a woman less because she zs 
a woman. 

Miss. Ltoyp: I have been visiting the 
schools in Pittsburgh, and think they have 
their share of poor teaching as well as good. 
All the subordinate places are filled by ladies, 
only one or two principalships—so most of 
the good salaries go tomen. If there isa 
difference in the instruction given by men 
and women it is not surprising; until within 
a few years, women had no chance to get 
the liberal education offered to men; but 
even with this objection removed, probably 
there will still be a difference; for I am not 
one of those who think men and women are 
exactly alike. After all, are there not some 
advantages in ungraded schools? I believe 
one is, that the teacher has more chance to 
impress her individuality on her pupils, 
for which there is not time under the graded 
system, which may do better intellectual 
work, but the moral not so well. 
as the large majority of our great men come 
up from the ungraded schools, we shall not 
be guite convinced by those who say the 
graded systems are in every respect superior. 

Mr. REICHENBACH: What would be 
thought of one who in building a house 
should change workmen every few days, 
each tearing down what his predecessor had 
built? Yet this is what is too often done 
in schools which change teachers. 





So long 


COURSE FOR GRADED SCHOOLS, 

On motion of Supt. Foose, the question 
of the organization and course of study of 
graded schools, was referred to the Execu- 
tive Committee of next year, with instruc- 
tions to place it upon the programme. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 
After music—‘‘ Twilight is Falling’’—the 
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report Sf the Auditing Committee was pre- 
sented by Prof. WALLER, as follows: 


We, the committee appointed to audit the ac- 
count of the Treasurer of the Association, Mr. 
John Morrow, for the year 1882, respectfully re- 
port as follows: 

Balance in treasury reported by auditors 

last year. . : d . : 28 
Fees from members during meeting at 

Pottsville. 

Interest on note. 


Expenses of meeting at Pottsville 533 90 


Balance in Treasury. . . , $281 07 

Mr. WooprurF: Is this to take the place 
of the Treasurer’s report called for by the 
Constitution ? 

Mr. Peirce: I suppose this 7s the Treas- 
urer’s report, with the approval of the Au- 
ditors appended. At least, this is the only 
kind of report we have had for some years. 

The report was adopted. 

Miss SARAH Burns, of Lancaster county, 

2ad the following paper, entitled 


CRITICISMS ON MODERN METHODS, 


If it be true that 
“ We are the heirs of all the ages 
In the foremost files of time,” 
t might be inferred that we have attained such 
a degree of proficiency in educational matters 
as to justify a season of rest; but the object of 
our meeting here argues the contrary. 

Different methods of instruction arise to meet 
various educational wants, and these wants vary 
with the demands of the times. More compre- 
hensive views require other methods. A neglect 
of some vital subject in one generation may 
call for a special, speedy and vigorous attention 
a few generations later, and subjects once all- 
absorbing are, later, considereqd only accessory. 
Methods are proper when they contribute to the 
desired end, and the measure of their efficiency 
is tested by the degree to which they secure this 
end. 

We cannot deal with this subject abstractly. 
Methods bear the relation to educational wants 
of consequent to antecedent; and, again, they 
are means to an end, and not an end in them- 
selves. 

In considering the nature of education, Her- 
bert Spencer says, ‘‘ The most important ques- 
tion is, How to live?’ not in the mere material 
sense, but in the widest sense. If we look at 
the conditions of a successful life, and find what 
is most necessary to be known, that, as a conse- 
quence, is most necessary to be taught, and by 
methods the most adequate. 

It is an oft-repeated tale that every succeed- 
ing generation of Americans is growing weaker. 
The herculean labors of our grandfathers and 
grandmothers are paraded before our unwilling 
eyes until we feel like pigmies betore giants, 
and we wonder if, after all, our life is worth liv- 
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ing. So far as our physical degeneracy results 
from antecedent causes, we deserve commiser- 
ation rather than censure. But we become cen- 
surable when in our daily avocations we pursue 
a course which contributes to this element of 
weakness. Our ancestors, turning from oppres- 
sion's yoke to this “ land of the free,”’ inspired 
with the assurance that they may have a per- 
sonal interest in the wealth of this new country, 
made an undue expenditure of vital energy, 
without taking the necessary precautions for a 
recuperation of these forces; and, as Nature’s 
laws cannot be violated with impunity, we find 
in the history of nations, as of individuals, that 
an undue expense of vitality long-continued, 
produces a proportionate impairment of the vital 
functions at a later day. 

What are we doing for ourselves on this sub- 
ject? It is true, during late years sanitary 
measures have been introduced into many of 
our schools; but the effects of these measures 
have been largely neutralized by the intense 
high-pressure methods employed in imparting 
instruction. The nerve tension under which 
many pupils are obliged to labor, is simply ruin- 
ous to their tuture health, and those who prom- 
the ambitious and delicately organ 
ized, suffer most. The amount of study to be 
finished in a limited school term seems to re- 
quire this close application, but any system of 

ignores the primal claims of 
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education which 
our physical nature, has but faintly compre- 
hended the fundamental condition of a success- 
ful life; and any methods of instruction that 
militate directly against the normal functions of 
our vital organism ought not to have a place in 
the routine of the school room. : 

And there are teachers who add to the pres- 
sure already upon their pupils, by manifesting a 
petulant, dogmatic, critical, unsympathetic man- 
ner, which has evena greater tendency to worry 
and distract the pupils than the actual work has, 
and thus keeps them in a state of perpetual an- 
tagonism. ‘Teachers may, and indeed often do, 
drift into this channel unconsciously ; it is per- 
haps one of the evils incident to the profession, 
or it may be “the love they bear to learning 
is in fault,’’ but they defeat the very end they 
seek, and suffer the reflex action of it, for it af- 
flicts those who give and those who take. 
Teacher and pupil literally prey upon each 
other. We have known teachers and pupils to 
think of their labor as of a frightful dream from 
the memory of which they could not escape. 
We have seen pupils return from the class-room 
with a look of terror upon their countenances, 
as though they might have been in mortal con- 
flict with Apollyon ; agd these, too, Were pupils 
who were faithful to a fault in the preparation 
of their lessons, and in an institution which 
stands foremost in our country because of the 
educational facilities it affords. 

The victims of such methods cannot long with- 
stand the wear thereby occasioned. It is not 
work that kills, but worry. And yet those pre- 
paring to teach dare not question the propriety 
of such a course, sanctioned as it is by high au- 
thority. I am not a pessimist, and am sorry 
that it has fallen to my lot to speak of the un- 
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pleasant features of an interest which is dear to 
us all ; but ‘facts are stubborn things.”” No con- 
demnation can be too severe, of a method that 
chills ‘‘the genial current of the soul,’ and de- 
grades the delightful labor of mind and soul de- 
velopment, to the up-hill work of a mental hod- 
carrier. On the contrary, what can be more 
inspiring than the firm, kind, ready sympathies 
of a teacher ? 
Pertinent to this, Tennyson beautifully says: 
But what delights can equal those 
That stir the spirit’s inner deeps, 
When one that /oves but knows not, reaps 
A truth from one who loves and knows. 


Another course pursued, designed to lighten 
the labor of the pupil, and stimulate original 
thought, is imparting instruction without the aid 
of a text-book. While this has merits that re- 
commend it to a degree of favor in the teaching 
of said branches, yet this, universally applied, 
has a tendency to incline pupils to advance only 
as they are led, and having been helped too 
much in the lower grades, they are unable to help 
themselves in the higher, and Micawber-like, 
“wait for something to turn up,” instead of 
turning it up forthemselves. In othercallingsa 
man’s ability is estimated by the amount and 
quality of work he can do; in our calling by the 
amount and quality he can induce others to do. 

The results of the public school system are 
not yet what its friends desire. They are not in 
proportion to the amount of time and labor ap- 
plied by teacher and pupil. This is perhaps 
most apparent in the ungraded country schools, 
where the term is short and there is a frequent 
change of teachers. The fact is, there is too 
much attention paid to the unprofitable, uninter- 
esting details of the required studies, 

It is claimed that modern methods are more 
systematic and comprehensive than those for- 
merly employed. They certainly are, but they 
ought not to be permitted to monopolize the 
time which should be given to the end sought, 
nor should they subordinate the claims of indiv- 
idual pupils. When too much time is spent on 
minutiz, general truths are not reached. We 
often teach better than we know when aside 
from regular work we widen our pupils’ horizon, 
by telling them of things that were, or are, or 
may be. 

When we remember that the only educational 
agency with which the majority of the children 
of our country come into contact, is the public 
school, this fact assumes an importance not 
lightly sét aside. The educational wants of 
these children seem to be determined by the 
methods employed. In these schools there is 
need for a work not so absolutely necessary in 
towns and cities, where children are continually 
surrounded by influences that are valuable aux- 
iliaries to school-room work. With the former 
class, the information received at school is their 
theme for discussion and reflection at home, and 
it finds a firm foothold in their minds, which 
are not engrossed by the restless, shifting, excit- 
ing scenes of town life. There is not only a 
demand, but an opportunity, for liberal work 
here, where there is no limited course of studies 
for the term. By a judicious adjustment of 
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methods, the teacher may give an unparalleled 
influence to the children’s career ;— 

Omitted, all the voyage of their lives 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

The method in which the English language is 
taught in some of. the schools of our Common- 
wealth is not the best, judging by results. This 
is true, especially, where the Pennsylvania Ger- 
man element prevails. Pupils are obliged to 
study grammar—the philosophy of language 
before they comprehend the meaning of the 
words in an ordinary conversation. ‘They are 
obliged to memorize rules which they cannot be 
expected to understand. The elementary 
sounds of the language receive little attention, as 
is evident from the cruel murders continually 
perpetrated on the “ King’s English,"’ which are 
positively painful to every zealous guardian ot 
the language. This ought not to be so, and 
need not. If attention be paid to this subject in 
the primary classes, a complete mastery of the 
sounds may be obtained before pupils leave 
school. We might show how time is misapplied 
in a similar manner in teaching other branches. 

Teachers frequently complain that they have 
too much work to pay attention to any addi- 
tional interests. The amount of labor will be 
reat in proportion to their ability or tact in 
accommodating their methods to their work. 
Instead of daily following some Medo-Persian 
routine, let occasionally a lesson in general his- 
tory be assigned. It may serve as a reading 
lesson; the difficult words spelled and defined 
will give the pupil a better hold upon them 
than twice the amount of time spent in prepar- 
ing a lesson from the columns of isolated words 
in a spelling book. ‘The location of the places 
therein named will furnish a lesson in geogra- 
phy. The association of places, events and 
dates, forms a combination which makes any 
one of them suggestive of the other, and geo- 
graphy thus becomes invested with a life and 
interest witch cannot invest it in the ordinary 
method. These lessons may be reviewed by 
requiring pupils to write what they can remem- 
ber concerning them, thus making them an im- 





- portant aid in the study of language; and, su- 


peradded to all this, the knowledge of history 
itself, than which no one study is so well 
adapted to contribute directly to a comprehen- 
sive education. 

In a land where every man isa ruler, it is not 
enough that he knows that Rome is in Italy 
and Athens in Greece, without at least some 
knowledge of the dramas enacted there in 
those ancient centres of civilization—events 
which have moulded the institutions and 
shaped the destinies of governments and na- 
tions of to-day. The friends of our govern- 
ment have based their hopes of its perma- 
nency upon the superior intelligence of our 
people, but we are not sure that we have yet 
attained that degree necessary to its safety. 
Joseph Cook, in one of his late lectures, says 
the most significant storm map of the United 
States is that illustrating the illiteracy of our 
population. Of the ten millions of voters in our 
States, one in five cannot write his name; and 
of the eighteen million children and youth with 
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whose education the nation is charged, the aver- 
age attendance at school is but six millions. 
Col. Armstrong, of the Hampton school, in a 
late article, confirms this thought when he says: 
“The most alarming feature of our country's 
present condition is the illiteracy of the South. 
President White, of Cornell, in his recent ad- 
dress before the Yale alumni, says: ‘One of 
the most important questions before our nation 
is the educational one. It is of prodigious im- 
port, because it is the question of ‘educating our 
masters.’ Every thinking man in the country 
accepts the principle that ‘a controlling body of 
illiterate voters will in the long run ruin any 
country.’”’ 

Heeding these messages from the warders on 
the watch-towers of our liberties, we cannot af- 
ford to fritter away our pupils’ time and our own 
in 

Giving to airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name. 

A teacher of liberal culture, master of his po 
sition, scorns to be limited by the trammels of 
any particular method, but wisely utilizes the 
best features of all, and cannot, as David could 
not, work in Saul’s armor. He is above ‘rule 
or art.’"” He marshals all his forces, and from 
his treasury brings forth ‘‘ things new and old, 
and is borne onward by the strong, steady 
under-current of principle ; and though popula 
prejudice and precedent may oppose him 
feels that ‘‘ yet it moves.” 

In making astronomical 
said, the time required in noting the details of 
the phenomena is subtracted from the entire 
time consumed by the observation, and is calle: 
the astronomer’s ‘‘personal equation.”’ Con- 
versely, should we from all the time and labor 
spent upon our pupils, subtract that which lives 
but in the recitation-room, we fear the value of 
the — of an abiding character would often 
be represented by a very small pesiti ive quan- 
tity, in the pupil's ‘ personal equaiion. 

When Terence, once a Carthaginian slave 
boy, but then the “ prince of the Roman drama,” 
uttered the memorable words, “ I ama man, and 
have an interest in all that concerns humanity,”’ 
no wonder that the Roman theatre rang with 
applause, for he had sounded the key-note of 
the preservative, progressive force of 
through all subsequent ages. Though we can 
not do all we desire for our pupils in the publi 
schools, yet we may show them the possibiliti 
of a true manhood and womanhood. We m: ‘ 
begin the development of the principle that the 
individual is not all, and the state nothing : that 
the end of our existence is not self-aggrandize 
ment, but the development of individual thoug] 
and action, an ability to contend with wicke¢ 
ness, superstition and ignorance, in high and 
low places; an intellectual alertness that com- 
prehends danger before it is upon us, and gives 
willing aid to avert it. But we attain to a per 
fect mastery in our labor only when we possess 
that soul-magnetism from which emanate a 
suavity of manner, a ready sympathy, a com 
prehension of the sacredness of our work, whi h 
is the potent motor, behind any method, in se- 
curing a thorough and comprehensive education. 
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This power we may have, in proportion as we 

realize our Divine origin and destiny ; for 

Not in entire forgetfulness 
And not in utter nake: 

But tr ‘in r clouds of glory do we come 
From God, wl 
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» is our home. 
Supt. Geo. J. Luckey, of 
read the following paper on 


LEMENTARY READING. 


e conversant with the leading edu- 
cational topics of the day are doubtless familia 
with the title of the paper which I have the 
honor to present for your consideration: it in- 
cludes all school reading outside the regular 
text-books, and I propose to treat the subject 
under two ¢g Where should it 
be commence an ts tt should it be? 

I am willing t yncede that the present 
school Rea tha ive a place in the school 
room for the pu f aiding the child in ob- 
taining knowledge of the orthography and use 
of words inwilling that it should mo- 
nopolize ntion throughout his 
entire do not object to a 
child's while learning to 
walk, by ch put I will not agree 
that he mu actice for months 
and years y mind the practice of 
using a text-book in reading as a ‘help to 
read’ thro school course, is no 
more perni lyzing to his mental 


growth than ! 


eneral h ids VIZ: 


fetters of artificial aid 
would be to the free d pment of his physi- 
cal organization if app i ed during r all the term 
of his adolescent years. M lions of children 
leave school without ever having read a story 
of more than two pages in extent; in fact, « very 
child does s so unless his school training has 
been sup} ‘mente -d by “ye yme instruction. 

In rm of inculcating a love for the best au- 
thors in history and fiction, by the course pur- 
sued in most schools we encourage and foster 
the baneful habit of ap reading in our pu- 
pils to such an extent that vast numbers of 
them make the journey of life without ever hav- 
ing read a book. 

In contemplating the men 
of this class, and lamenting his lost opportuni- 


ties, we may fitly a 


tal condition of one 


yply the words of the por a 
line of instruction : 


r 
and say of the result of this 
But knowledge his eyes her ample | 

ils of time, did ne’e1 

| his noble rage, 

nial current of his soul. 

To counteract this evil, I would introduce, 
after the completion of the Second Redder, such 
books as ‘** Robinson Crusoe,’’ or the 
‘amily Robinson,” and a Child’s History of the 
1 St ind by giving the same time to 
character that is 
reading, there 


‘Swiss 


reading of books of this 
text-book 


will be abundant opportunity for all our children, 


now devot the 
} 

rm of their school-life, to read the 

nation and people that has 

dawn of the earliest civiliza- 


within the te 
history of every 
existed since 
tion. 

I have stated that the Second Readershould be 
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the last of the regular Readers used; but this is 
merely a suggestion, for I would fix no arbitrary 
period at which to begin a general course of 
reading, but would recommend that it be com- 
menced as soon as the child has a knowledge 
of a sufficient number of words to enable him 
to read intelligently the simplest stories that can 
be obtained ; as to what he should read, let there 
be only the limitation that it be pure and good, 
and in harmony with the chords of an immortal 
nature. It might be from the daily papers, from 
magazines, from novels, from histories, from 
anything or from anywhere—if only the subject 
is pure and interesting and instructive. I would 
not exclude scrap reading, although I seriously 
object to limiting the child to it. 

In teaching reading, there are three things to 
be kept constantly in view: 

ist. Zo teach a knowledge of words. 

2d. Zo teach a knowledge of facts. 

3d. Zo give the pupil a taste for good reading. 

For the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of 
words, no better agency can be used than the 
daily and weekly newspaper, from which can 
be culled appropriate paragraphs giving ac- 
counts of accidents and happenings—the sub- 
jects and actors of which are well known to the 
pupil. By this plan the class that but yesterday 
was dull and sluggish while poring over the 
well-worn and well-known pages of the school 
reader is awakened to new life—is made con- 
scious of a new power, and imbued with a zeal 
and energy that were strangers to it while cir- 
cling in the treadmill of the regular school 
work. 

When the vocabulary of the child is suffi- 
ciently enlarged, I would so extend these selec- 
tions that his reading would lead to the acquisi- 
tion of important knowledge. I would advance 
him from the reading of local notices to the 
perusing of general news, including telegrams 
from all parts of the civilized world; and here 
I would introduce the study of ‘“ newspaper 
geography ;"’ the subject matter of the article 
should be discussed by teacher and pupil in 
such a manner as to be both interesting and in- 
structive. The city and country from which it 
comes should be located on the map, and the 
fullest elaboration given orally of the character 
of the people and their form of government. 

jut there is another object to be attained in 
school reading which is not reached by means 
of newspaper reading, viz: continuity of thought, 
which is necessary to be cultivated as the mostim- 
portant of the mental processes of the scholar; 
and its acquisition can best be secured by direct- 
ing the attention to a single subject for an ex- 
tended period of time, under the pressure of the 
most energetic concentration of the thinking 
faculties. If the schools overlook this point of 
mental culture, their work will be incomplete. 
This branch of training, however, may more 
properly be assigned to the highest primary and 
grammar grades, where history, biography, and 
carefully-selected works of fiction can be com- 
prehended and enjoyed; the reading of this 
class of books will also create a love for pure 
thought and a pure style. 

If the schools will but do their duty in supple- 
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mentary reading, the yellow-backed, pernicious 
literature that flaunts its signal of vice from 
every news-stand, would soon be without a pur- 
chaser. Is there any one so gifted with imagi- 
nation that he could picture contentment in the 
heart of a child; while reading the exploits of 
Dick Turpin, if the same child had reveled for 
years in the pages of Hume, Macaulay, Bancroft, 
Addison, Taylor, Abbott, Shakespeare, Scott and 
Dickens? ‘The fault of our schools in teaching 
reading is, that too much time is given to man- 
ner, and not enough to matter—we teach how 
to emphasize, but not how to understand—we 
give too much time to oral expression, and not 
enough to mental culture. 

The chief advantage which is derived from 
the study of the ancient languages, comes from 
the fact that the whole time and energy of the 
student is given in the effort to comprehend the 
thought of the author,.and no time is wasted in 
elocutionary clap-trap. 

To be a good oral reader or public speaker is 
certainly a great accomplishment, but | do not 
believe either of them to be of paramount im- 
portance. 

Under the present plan of teaching reading, 
one would suppose every child was being trained 
(and badly trained) for the forum or the stage, 
no notice being taken of the fact that not one in 
a thousand will ever be public readers ; and the 
nine hundred and ninety-nine are required to 
drill for years on emphasis, facial expression, 
and gesture, to the almost entire exclusion of 
the more weighty consideration, a ready com- 
prehension of the written thought. 

If, in after years, some one of our present pu- 
pils should be discovered seated in his own par- 
lor, reading a scientific article from the ‘‘ Popu- 
lar Science Monthly,” and wildly throwing his 
arms in every imaginable direction, while 
twisting his face to give expression to the words 
of the author, it would very likely suggest the 
propriety of appointing a commission de /uma- 
ticoinguirendo, Alas! the hours that have been 
wasted in training the twelve-year-old child to 
properly deliver the masterpieces in thought 
and oratory of Pitt, O’Connell, Webster, Clay 
and Calhoun—when it is apparent ‘to every 
thoughtful person that this same child will have 
to wait a score of years before he will have suf- 
ficient mental development to grasp the concep- 
tions of these great men. 

Thomas Jefferson said, when contemplating 
the institution of slavery, that he trembled for 
his country when he reflected that “God is 
just!’ 1, too, tremble for my country when I 
reflect that that justice still lives, and is the 
pursuer of all faithless husbandmen in the vine- 
yards of the world who bring “ nothing but 
leaves”’ to the Master’s harvest, and with sinful 
prodigality fling away the precious hours of our 
youth on the barren wastes of fruitless theories 
and idle speculations. 

Mr. BALENTINE: How about the law on 
this subject? Have we any power to intro- 
duce reading-books other than the series 
adopted by the school board ? 

Mr. Luckey: I don’t know about that ;; 
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but if the children buy and use the books 
ordered by the Board, and others besides, 
the book agents will be quiet, and nobody 
else will complain. 

Dr. WicKERSHAM: We all have a perfect 
right to introduce supplementary books as 
works of reference—you may fill the shelves 
of aschool library with books, and use them 
for the purpose under consideration ; they 
are not text-books in the legal sense. 

Mr. Luckey: I know that our Board does 
buy reading books, histories, etc., for such 
use in the schools, and there has been no 
objection. 

Adjourned to 8 p. m. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 
THE exercises were opened with music by 
the orchestra, after which Prof. Monr- 
GOMERY Offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted : 
RESOLUTION OF THANKS. 

Resolved, That the State Teachers’ Associa 
tion of Pa. return a most cordial vote of thanks 
to D. C. Reinhart, Esq., Superintendent of the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad—to E. B. 
Campbell, Esq., Superintendent of Dodge's 
Mills—to Payne, Cochran & Company, and to 


the Susquehanna Boom Company, and to the 


‘‘Local Committee on Excursion to the Boom 
and Saw Mills,” for arranging the excursion up 
the river on Wednesday afternoon. 


TRIBUTE OF RESPECT. 

Mr. H. H. Spayp, of Minersville, offered 
the following, which he said was a deserved 
recognition of the services of two able and 
conscientious scholars and teachers, and 
earnest Christian men: 

ResofVed, That in the death of Dr. J. W. 
Danenhower, late principal of the schools of 
Minersville, Schuylkill county, and in the death 
of Prof. E. T. Burgan, for some time a teache: 
in the same county, the cause of education has 
lost two able and conscientious laborers, and 
this Association regular attendants and active 
participants. 

Supt. WeE!ss seconded the resolution, say- 
ing that he knew both these teachers, and 


could endorse every word that was said of 


them. 
The resolution was adopted. 


COMMITTEE ON EXHIBITS. 
On motion of Supt. TRANSEAU, the fol- 
lowing Committee on Exhibits of drawing, 
etc., was appointed: A. H. Berlin, West 
Pittston; Miss Kate Neumont, Pittsburgh ; 
Miss Fannie S. Nash, Williamsport; T. P. 
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Johnston, Johnstown; Miss Lola Zug, Lan- 
caster. 

After music—a solo by Miss RENA Camp- 
BELL, of Philadelphia—President Morrar, 
of Washington and Jefferson College, ad- 
dressed the Association on. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PHILOSOPHY OI! 
TEACHING. 


Being unable to speak on educational topics 
with the authority of experience, I prefer to dis- 
cuss the elementary principles or philosophy of 
teaching. Many of you may congratulate your- 
selves on knowing more about the subject than 
myself, and J leave to the State Superintendent 
and Executive Committee the correction of my 
errors. 

Early lecturers on education traced the word 
sometimes from ¢ and duco, and sometimes from 
educo, and I cannot decide between them. Go- 
ing back to the Greek didasco, we again have 
choice of two meanings, one containing the idea 
of breaking up or dividing, the other that of 
kindling, or lighting. There is a close analogy 
between the building up of the body and the 
mind by the appropriate food of each. Both 
must be fed at first, and for both the food must 
be broken up. We begin with “milk for 
babes,” then give soft food, then solid food in 
small portions—man never outlives the neces- 
sity of breaking up his food. Nor can knowl- 
edge be fed in the lump—we must begin with 
simple facts, and by piecemeal cover the whole 
realm of mind. The mental food first given is 
analyzed for the child, until he gradually learns 
to analyze for himself. Just here we find the 
reason why excellent scholars may be poor 
teachers—they have not developed the power to 
analyze the knowledge they have, so that the 
pupil can apprehend it; while another teacher 
may do this so well as to enable his pupil to do 
work that he himself cannot. We may learn 
from the late experience in the Boston schools, 
that it is never safe to assume that the child is 
in possession of the simplest elements of knowl- 
edge. The mind must do its own growing; we 
can only preside over the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, which is the prime object in early educa- 
tion—later, the prime object is mental disci- 
pline 

When we have arrived at this later stage, we 
no longer prepare the food for the pupil as be- 
fore. Just as we teach him to prepare his own 
bodily food, so now with knowledge. Disci- 
plineis gained by the forms in which knowledge 
is presented; and it is because of their value in 
this discipline that Greek and Latin have main- 
tained their place in the high school and col- 
lege. Even if they are forgotten, or not used, 
the work they have done in training the facul- 
ties remains; and so also with the higher math- 
ematics. Hence we do not aim to teach only 
what is directly utilized in after life, but use such 
studies as shall give training that will be useful 
for all purposes. 

But the second meaning of our term—to kin- 
dle, to ‘“‘enthuse,"’ as it were, must not be over- 
looked. It is not enough to break up the men- 
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tal food, to present it in proper form. We must 
kindle, inspire, first ourselves and then our pu- 
pils. Better for a child to be placed in care of 
one whocan kindle the love of knowledge, than 
under the 2) ingeanre of German metaphysi- 
cians who coldly reads his lectures. Let us re- 
member, fellow-teachers, that it is the great 
business of our lives to kindle this enthusiasm 
for knowledge ; and among the best agencies 
for the purpose are assemblies like this, where 
we all draw inspiration from each other. 

Mr. Rest BaKEr’s violin solo, ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,’’ introduced at this point, 
was perhaps the most popular musical fea- 
ture of the session. 

Dr. J. P. WicKeRSHAM then delivered the 
following address, on 

THE NEXT STEP. 

At Pottsville a year ago this Association 
passed a resolution thanking the President of the 
United States for the appointment of one of its 
members as Minister to Denmark. I read it at 
Copenhagen, fourthousand miles away,and have 
never felt nearer to you, nor more deeply de- 
voted to the cause you serve, and to which | 
have given nearly all my active life. I am here 
to-day to thank you most cordiaJly for that re- 
membrance. 

Twenty-seven years ago I attended a meet- 
ing of the Association in this city. I was then 
its presiding officer, and again twenty years 
later; and I may as well remind you that you 
are under a pledge to elect me president for the 
third term in 1895, and so on every twenty years. 
That session of 1856 was very different from this 
—we had no exhibits of books and drawings, 
and no music like this we now enjoy—it was 
only a plain, old-fashioned, substantial meeting 
of a few school men, some of whom reached 
here by the swift-moving canal-boat. Looking 
around .me here, | find but three or four who 
attended that meeting : some have stepped out 
of the profession; others—Bishop Potter, 
Thos. H. Burrowes, Allen, Stoddard, and other 
leading men—have stepped down into the 
grave. I should not like to admit that the as- 
sembly then was less able—certainly it was not 
less earnest than now; but great progress has 
been made, many steps have been taken, since 
then. And now, as we step into another year, 
it is well to inquire what great work now lies 
ready to our hand—what battle is now to be 
fought—what is to be the next step? As the 
men of that day returned to their homes, the 
Normal School question was earnestly discussed, 
and the law now on the statute-book was 
sketched out : to-day we have been considering 
some of the results—and how much has been 
done ! 


But now, what are we going to do? It is not 


enough to sit down and enjoy the fruit of those 
early days of. toil—there is earnest work yet to 
be done; we must continue to grow, or we shall 
begin to die—there can be no stand-still policy. 
There is plenty of room for our school system to 
grow yet, after its two hundred years of develop- 
ment—its evolution is not yet perfect. The germs 
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of all we have may be found away back in the old 
\‘rame of Government for Pennsylvania, written 
by William Penn before he came to America; 
but the schools then were endowed by private 
munificence, the rich pupils paid for their in- 
struction, and the poor were taught free. It was 
not until 1834 that the people grasped the great 
idea that all—rich and poor—should be taught 
together, and all instruction should be free. 
Step by step the new idea made its way to final 
establishment: at first the tentative plan was 
adopted, and the people voted for or against 
schools; in 1849 the system was made absolute; 
in '54 came the county superintendency, in '57 
the Normal schools, in ‘64 the orph in schools, 
in 67 the city superintendency—and so we have 
been climbing for two hundred years to the pos- 
ition we hold to-day. 

What, then, shall be the next step? -I do 
not mean the codification of the school law: 
that is very necessary, and was officially recom- 
mended year after year, for though common 
sense can easily interpret the law we have, it 
seems the lawyers have trouble with it, and it 
should be codified for their benefit. My able 
predecessor warned me that lawyers would lead 
me astray; I heeded the warning, and in my fifteen 
years, though many cases went to the courts, 
and several to Supreme Court, no Department 
decision was reversed. Lawyers deal with dead 
statutes, and interpret by the letter; the school 
law is a living organism, and must be interpre- 
ted according to its spirit. Even the Supreme 
Court, wise as it is, is not omniscient, and a re- 
cent decision seems rather ill-considered; for 
while it may be true that district superintendents 
cannot be directly elected as such, what is to 
prevent a board from electing 12 teachers for 11 
schools ? and I have not the slightest doubt that 
when that point is definitely presented, the de- 
cision will be thus modified. 

Nor do I think the next step should be amend- 
ing the law. There are amendments that ought 
to be made, some of which are indicated in the 
last Department Report; the minimum term 
should be made six months—school architec- 
ture should be regulated—the constitution of ex- 
amining boards at Normal Schools should be 
changed, for if anything needs reform, certainly 
that does—all these matters are important, but 
not essential ; the school system can go on for 
awhile without them. 

3ut what I do believe should be the very next 
step, is the bringing into the schools of the tens 
of thousands of children whq@are growing up in 
our Commonwealth with no education what- 
ever. We should all unite together, and reach 
down to the nearly one hundred thousand chil- 
dren of Pennsylvania who do not go to school; 
and I am here to-night to preach a new crusade 
against this last stronghold of the enemy. 

Dags any one think the figures are exagger- 
ated? The last census says that 146,000 people 
in Pennsylvania cannot read, and 228,000 can- 
not write theirnames. In 1868 there were more 
than 20,000 children out of school in Philadel- 
phia alone, and 4,000 in Pittsburgh; and when 
I ventured to give an opinion about my own 
town, and the indignant directors sent out a 
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man to get the facts, they did not dare to pub- 
lish them, because they found more than the 
three or four hundred | had estimated ; even to- 
day you can find a large number here in Wil- 
liamsport—and it is true everywhere throughout 
the State. 

Here is the next step—to contrive some way 
to care for these neglected ones. Of course it 
will be a fierce, bitter fight; but we are not less 
brave than we were in '34, or 54, or '57, and 
we cannot afford to turn this work over to the 
next generation, when we have the men and the 
leaders here and now. With this dark cloud 
overhanging us, this quagmire endangering the 
ground under our very feet, it is time we were 
moving in this matter. Let us all unite—teach- 
ers, superintendents, Normal school men, State 
officers—in an earnest effort to bring these chil- 
dren into school. I*shall have no command in 
this fight—I did my share of that in the thirty 


years gone by—but I can follow the example of 


old John Burns, take a musket and fight in the 
ranks. Not one of us can afford to shrink from 
this work: it is God’s work, and we must not— 
dare not—leave these little ones to perish. 

Miss McClintock sang ‘‘ The Bend in the 
River,’’ after which Dr. HicBEe made the 
following address: 


ADDRESS BY DR. E. E. HIGBEE, STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT. 


I am thankful for this opportunity to ex- 
press myself freely on the subject of publi 
instruction in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. ‘To meet the educational wants 
of this great State—almost an empire in 1 
self—we have three great factors: (1) T 
Common Schools; (2) Academic and Col 
legiate Institutions; and (3) Professional 
or Technical schools. All these are equally 
necessary, and although not very closely re- 
lated externally, their internal relation is 
intimate. No common school system can 
be well organized that does not take into 
view the whole estate of learning. ‘The 
higher education towards which the whole 
development of mind directs itself must 
make itself felt at the very beginning as a 
plastic directing power; and all 
sional schools should rest upon a thorough 
and full academic course preceding, to give 
solid strength and proper self-possession to 
the candidate. All are indeed bound to- 
gether, and should not be severed any more 
than the root from the ascending axis, or 
that from the ripened fruit. 


pre fes- 


We cannot now consider the relation of 


these three great factors in detail, but” must 
confine ourselves to the Common School— 


the fundamental factor—the substratum of 


culture upon which the whole superstructure 
rests. 


From the fact that nearly all the chil- 
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dren of the State are gathered into these 
schools, and come thus under that first 
systematic training which is to point them 
forward to their proper place in the advanc- 
ing civilization of the worldy the office of 
the common school teacher is of vast ac- 
count. The direction of a whole generation 
is in the hands of our public school teach- 
ers; and if their work is not vigorous, firm, 
and with proper aim, it becomes a failure— 
yea, more than this, it becomes a disastrous 
\ Look, teachers, at the possibilities 
lodged in the 945,000 children under your 
charge. that from their ranks 
must come the ministers, lawyers, judges, 
the whole guiding manhood and 
who 


wreck. 
Remember 


legislators 
womanhood of the coming age—all 
are to fill, as we crumble into dust, the di- 
versified offices of civilized life. In this 
view, how important becomes the kind of 
start you shall give them—the sort of im- 
pulse and inspiration you may help them to 
towards the true ends of life! How much 
more is considered than ‘‘ the three 
R’s’’ the tools merely of education, not 


1 
to be 


its soul ! 

Perhaps no admonition is more necessary 
in our day than this—Don’t be in a hurry! 
No fault, in my judgment, demands more 
immediate attention. As pedagogues we 
are apt to forget that we are not the child’s 
only teachers. ‘The flowers, the clouds, the 
winds, the whole universe—are 
teaching him, and we must give him time 
to feel their powerand glory. Divine Prov- 


hath made him the nursling of these 


Stars, the 


idence 
all-prevading presences, and we must not 
rudely to him away: What 
authority have we to put a child of eight to 
calculate the time between 
Hong Kong and Washington, who knows 
not as yet how feebly the revolving hands 
of the clock record the spinning earth as it 
whirls around the sun! What right have 
we to task his mind with analyses which we 
ourselves can scarcely grasp, when the little 
mind is happy as it wonders at the august 
syntheses that surround it? By our ambi- 
tious hurrying and crowding we cripple and 
dwarf the children into precocious pigmies. 
Don’t hurry, but let the life of the family 
and neighborhood, the impulse of surround- 


ing associates, the inspiring atmosphere of 
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difference of 


tongue, as it sweeps against their 
faces from the playgrounds and streets, the 
face of nature smiling now benignantly upon 
them and now awe-inspiring with the grand- 
: all this 
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eur of its divine countenance—let 
j with your work in its gradual, sure, 


steady culturing power. Work not for ex- 
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aminations, for the brief show of a moment 
—a transient and generally prideful exalta- 
tion, but, in- view of your responsibility to 
God and the State, work for the future lives 
of those entrusted to your care, for their 
characters as men and women. ‘Take not 
so much interest in perfecting the ‘‘system,”’ 
and in its glorification, as in the perfecting 
of the child, for he was not made for the 
schools, but the schools for him. 

A word about the so-called ‘‘ bone of con- 
tention,’’ the Normal Schools: We must 
have teachers. Parents cannot do the work. 
The clergy cannot, and indeed the church 
is so divided in its cqnfessions, as to be un- 
able to furnish any common confessional 
ground. ‘Teachers the State must have. 
Where shall we find them? shall we pick 
them up at random, and put them to a 
work so significant, and so far-reaching for 
good or for evil? While we pay large sums 
for the highest skill in analyzing oils and 
testing the quality of iron, shall we forget 
the greater necessity of skillfully-trained in- 
spectors and promoters of the growth of 
mind and soul? We must have schools to 
give us trained teachers and superintendents, 


fully acquainted with the best methods of | 


instruction, and with clear grasp of the phil- 
osophy of their work. Such schools are not 
for children, however, but for those whose 
attainments are already such as to enter upon 
this professional study with some conscious- 
ness of its particular import and responsibil- 
ity. Such schools, therefore, should have 
for their Professors the very best talent at 
hand. Colossal men are needed—men like 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, Rosenkrantz, Wicker- 
sham, and others—men not only of the very 
highest and broadest scholarship, but men 
of great professional experience. With in- 
finite pleasure shall we hail the day, when 
with such professional:schools for teachers, 
we may receive the graduates of our Colleges 
and higher schools of learning, as do the 
schools of Medicine and Law. The time 
may come, yea, ought to come, when our 
most learned and experienced men will see 
the necessity of furnishing our common 
schools with such professional teachers as 
can be safely allowed to guide and inspire 
and control the civilization of the age. 

In conclusion, let me say to my friend, 
that he will not take ‘‘ the next step’’ alone. 
We will all be there; we will fight that 
battle together, and we will conquer. 


Already more than a majority of the think- 
ing people of the Commonwealth are ready 
for it, and before long we will congratulate 
each other upon victory. 
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CLOSING EXERCISES. 

The Cuair stated that the enrollment was 
447, and of these, 144 were from Williams- 
port and Lycoming county—so that over 
three hundred teachers were present from 
other parts of the State. ‘The success of the 
meeting was largely due to the industry and 
efficiency of the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 

The Treasurer, Supt. Morrow, said that 
the income of this session was more than at 
any meeting for some years past, being $725, 
and the expenses $630, with a few bills still 
to pay. 

Mr. Luckey hoped the practice of calling 
the older members by the-cold title of ‘‘ Doc- 
tor’’ would be abandoned. He would rather 
say and hear Father Wickersham, or Father 
Woodruff, or Father Houck. But he wished 
now to offer this 

RESOLUTION OF THANKS, 

Resolved, That the members of this Associa- 
tion hereby express their thanks to the good 
people of Williamsport, for their unbounded 
hospitality ; for their cheerful codéperation; for 
their warm greeting; for their kind words; for 
their unfaltering interest in our meetings; for the 
genial, warm-hearted manner in which we pil- 
grims have everywhere, and on every occasion 
been received, and finally, for their bright looks 
and pleasant smiles. 

Mr. Houck: I endorse that resolution. 
Though I was disappointed in getting the 
Pittsburghers over to the ocean to wash the 
soot off them, I am quite satisfied with what 
we have experienced here. During my fre- 
quent service on the Executive Committee, 
I have never seen such cordial coéperation ; 
everybody worked together. ‘The drawing 
exhibit here is remarkable; since the Cen- 
tennial display in Pennsylvania Hall, we 
have had no finer exhibition than has adorned 
the court-house this week. We have hada 
good time, and will go home better men and 
women, and therefore, better teachers. 

The resolution was adopted. 


INSTALLATION. 


The retiring President appointed Messrs. 
Sickel and Peirce to introduce the President- 
elect, and on resigning the chair, presented 
his congratulations, wishing him the same 
coéperation that had been extended to his 
predecessor. 

President Barer: I appreciate highly the 
honor conferred upon me, and especially the 
courteous manner in which it was done ; and 
I shall discharge the duties of the office to 
the best of my ability, hoping to be accorded 
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the sympathy and codéperation enjoyed by 
my predecessors. While we carry away with 
us golden memories of the past, let us not 
forget the future. We have decided to go 
abroad next year, and it is incumbent upon 
us to send such a representation from Penn- 
sylvania as shall make our part of the tri- 
State assembly an unquestionable success. 
Every exercise we conduct should be truly 
representative of Pennsylvania thought and 
Pennsylvania character. I extend to every 
teacher a cordial invitation to come to Chau- 
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tauqua, and bring their wives, their sisters, 
and their cousins; all will be welcome, and 
provision will be made for their enjoyment. 
If nothing else will satisfy Mr. Houck, he 
can dip the Pittsburghers in the lake. Let 
there be no failure in the matter of atten 
dance; our efficient Executive Committee 
will be responsible for the programme. We 
will now adjourn. 

The long-metre Doxology was sung, Dr. 
Morrat pronounced the benediction, and 
the session closed. 
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SOUND OUR VOICES LONG AND SWEET. Pesennnin Mehaiie. 
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1. Sound our voices long and sweet, And roll the stirring drum; Friendsand neighbors round us meet, And 


Now the ro-sy morn is come, Of merry, gladsome May, With birds that carol, bees that ham—A 
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to our greeting come: Comewhere music float-eth oft, On soft and balmy : 
welcome, hap-py day. Wild flowers now in fair - y nooks are shedding sweet per-fume, The 














Ve whose hearts by grief are stirred, And ye whose skiesare fair. } Tra la 
Spring makes glad the mossy brooks, And all the meadows sates i 
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Sound our voices long and sweet, And roll thestirring drum; Friends and neigh ¢ rs , meet, And 
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to our greeting glad-ly come, To our greeting glad-ly come, To our greeting come. 
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